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Occasionally words must serve to veil the facts. 
But this must happen in such a way that no one 
become aware of it; or, if it should be noticed, ex- 


cuses must be at hand, to be produced immediately. 


MACHIAVELLI 





But let your communication be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay; 


for whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil. 
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EINSTEIN’S REFLECTIONS ON 
LIFE AND RELIGION 


WILLIAM KENT 


T WAS AROUND 1920 that Einstein made his reputation for being the 
| world’s greatest genius. He had figured out something so complicated 
that not even the best scientists were supposed to be able to understand 
him. The public, of course, could make practically nothing at all out 
of Relativity; but people need heroes, and Einstein made a wonderful 
one. A hero ought to be far above his admirers, so Einstein’s incom- 
prehensibility was really an advantage rather than a drawback from the 
public relations point of view. 

We hear it said that Americans are infatuated with quantities, with 
superlatives, and with competition. The mountains of the world are 
measurable, so they are competing with each other to see which can be 
the tallest. Every red-blooded American knows that Mount Everest has 
won, but how many can remember the name of the second tallest 
mountain? America certainly is competitive, but we find the same 
spirit in most other countries too. Nearly everyone seems to be fasci- 
nated by the question, What is the biggest something? or What has 
the most? or What is the most beautiful, or the fastest, or the richest? 
It was natural, then, for people everywhere to acclaim Einstein, as soon 
as they heard he was the greatest scientist in the world. 

So Einstein, quite against his will, became public property. Since no 
one could understand Relativity, in spite of desperate attempts, people 
tried to find out everything else about Einstein. What did he eat? How 
did he spend his spare time? What were his three easy rules for being 
a genius? And in general, what could he say — about anything at 
all — that people could understand? 

For several years, Einstein was extremely reluctant to make state- 
ments on nonscientific subjects. His world was the world of science, 
and he was so thoroughly involved in it that he hardly seemed even to 
realize that anything else existed. He was offered vast sums of money 
for ten-minute movie interviews, but he always turned them down. He 
just saw no point in being bothered. He had no interest at all in being 
wealthy; and in fact, his whole life showed him almost totally uncon- 
cerned with material possessions. He constantly gave his money away 
to people with pitiful or plausible stories; and he could see no good 
reason for having haircuts, or for wearing ties or socks. 





Dr. Kent, an associate professor of philosophy at the University of Utah with a University of 
Chicago background and with a particular interest in the history of science, is a regular partici- 
pant in the department’s Great Issues Forum and its weekly radio program, Patterns of Thought. 
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Yet there was one nonscientific problem which concerned him pas- 
sionately. That was pacifism. When he was only fifteen years old he 
had taken a rather drastic step, quite on his own, without family ex- 
ample or consultation. He left his native hyper-nationalistic and mili- 
taristic Germany for Switzerland and Swiss citizenship. Twenty years 
later, when World War I began, he was a Professor of Physics in Berlin, 
and he steadfastly opposed the war. When it was over, he supported 
the League of Nations and served on its committee for international 
intellectual cooperation. In a famous statement, he expressed his atti- 
tude towards the military system, which he called the “worst outcrop 
of the herd nature.” He said, “That a man can take pleasure in march- 
ing in formation to the strains of a band is enough to make me despise 
him. He has only been given his big brain by mistake; a backbone was 
all he needed.” 

But even on pacifism and international cooperation he spoke little 
during the early years of his notoriety. His great fame, and his indiffer- 
ence to it, are illustrated by what happened on his fiftieth birthday, in 
1929. The German Republic organized a celebration, and there was 
such fuss and confusion that Einstein left for a country retreat several 
days in advance. Bushels of congratulatory telegrams arrived, and so 
many presents came that friends had to be organized to help unwrap 
them. A recent biography gives this account of the birthday itself: 

Only his wife, who was to join him later [in the day], knew where he was. 
On the great day she was awakened early by the telephone. 

“How nice of you to call me, Albert.” 

There was no telephone in the house where he was living. “It’s important,” 
said Einstein; “there is a mistake in the calculations I gave to my assistant.” And 
he begged her to see that they were corrected at once. 

“But I wanted to tell you, Albert ... ,” Elsa interrupted him. One could 
feel him growing impatient on the other side of the line. “Don’t you know what 
day it is today?” his wife asked him at last. 

He did not know, he had forgotten what he had run away from. When his 
wife reminded him, he burst out laughing. “Such a lot of fuss about a birthday. 
But don’t forget what I told you.” And he put down the receiver. 

When his wife arrived in the afternoon, her arms filled with gifts, he looked 
at her with astonishment. He had again forgotten the morning’s conversation. 
He was wearing his oldest suit. “How did you manage to find it?” groaned 
Elsa. “I had hidden it so well to prevent you from putting it on again!” 

“Ah, I know all about these hiding places!” Einstein replied triumphantly. 


But it was just about the time of this fiftieth birthday that a change 
came over Einstein’s attitude towards his adoring public. He seemed 
to realize, almost suddenly, that through the accident of his fame he 
could have a practical influence on the affairs which so worried him. 
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People would listen to him, so perhaps there was something he could 
do to bring the world to its senses, to make the League of Nations into 
the force it should have been, but obviously never was. 

So Einstein spoke out much more frequently than he had before, and 
his name became better known than ever. But he was foredoomed to 
failure, for the world was in much too critical a state for his voice to 
have any noticeable effect. Russia and Italy already had totalitarian 
governments. The great depression was about to begin, bringing Hitler 
to power in Germany and reducing France and England to cringing 
ineffectiveness. And the United States maintained a useless isolation- 
ism. Einstein supported pacifism and internationalism in a world be- 
coming daily more warlike and more narrowly nationalistic. And he 
tried to help his fellow Jews at a time when they were about to suffer 
as they never had before. No mere voice or group of voices could stand 
up against the forces of violence, selfishness, stupidity, and sheer besti- 
ality that dominated the world increasingly in those days. 

But though he had little effect, he talked anyway, and many people 
listened to him. What did he have to say? It can all be summed up in 
two words: freedom, and truth. Not a very novel message, to be sure; 
and Einstein never thought he was an innovator here. Freedom and 
truth are age-old human aspirations. Idealistic leaders of all times have 
inspired us with their devotion to these goals, and have helped us to 
get closer to them by showing us more clearly how they may be attained. 
It is certainly no discredit to Einstein to say that essentially he was 
following in the footsteps of holy men like Moses, Buddha, and Christ, 
and of poets and thinkers like Spinoza, Goethe, and Kant. But Einstein 
thought freedom and truth had to be reached in different ways at dif- 
ferent times, so there was room for novelty in finding the best present 
means for furthering ancient aims. 

Freedom and truth were very closely connected in Einstein’s own life. 
When he first began to study science in school, he was dogmatically 
presented with the classical Newtonian physics. To question Newton’s 
fundamental assumptions was unthinkable. The basic attitude of the 
schools was to teach what had already been discovered, not to encour- 
age students to question and to overthrow present beliefs. But Einstein 
was a rebel who wanted freedom to think for himself, and he had a 
passion for finding a truth which would cover all cases, without any 
exceptions. His first important scientific papers, published in 1905, 
did question Newton, and did formulate a theory which achieved a 
more universally applicable truth than any rival theory presented. But 
Einstein was not satisfied. He could see that his first thoughts on rela- 
tivity still lacked universality, so he pushed on and during the next 
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ten years developed his Generalized Theory of Relativity. He still, 
however, had not found a truth which would unify our accounts of 
both gravitational and electromagnetic phenomena, so he devoted the 
remaining forty years of his life to the attempt, which apparently was 
only partially successful, to reach a yet higher physical truth. 

Einstein was obsessed, we may say, with the ideal of universal truth. 
His obsession overturned physical science and gave us atom bombs, 
atomic energy, and who knows what else. And this same striving for 
an all-inclusive truth led Einstein to his views on God and religion. 
He simply could not accept the particular God or the special creed of 
any one church. He called his own belief a cosmic religion, and thought 
of God as a thoroughly generalized, impersonal, abstract principle of 
the order of the entire universe. To be religious, he said, is to be de- 
voted to this universal principle of order. You should try to understand 
what it is, and you should try to let it be manifested in your own life 
through trying to meet human needs in an orderly and reasonable 
fashion, without violence or stupidity. 

The Jewish and Christian religions, as Einstein saw them, contain 
both very primitive and very advanced elements. The advanced ele- 
ments are represented by admirable moral principles which highly re- 
spect men’s freedom, and by glimpses of a God of universal truth. The 
primitive elements are, first, the notion of a vindictive God who pun- 
ishes men for their wrongdoings; and second, a formalized church, 
with an organization of leaders relaying God’s will to the lower echelons 
of the membership. These backward ideas are correlated, as Einstein 
saw it, with the theory of an anthropomorphic God — a God who is 
like men in being pleased by some kinds of things and pained by others, 
and who has to work through the limited channels of orders, rewards, 
and punishments to try to secure what he wants. 

Einstein’s God, on the other hand, is completely outside the sphere 
of pleasure and pain, satisfaction and dissatisfaction. Einstein viewed 
God as governing and pervading every aspect of every thing that exists. 
Every event that happens is a manifestation of God; and so, of course, 
human actions too, being events, occur according to God’s plan. Even 
the actions we call evil or wicked result from the workings of divine 
necessity, and can be said to occur just as God wanted them to. So how 
could God possibly punish some men and reward others, when all 
men equally are obedient to his orders? Men are punished and rewarded 
in this life through the operation of natural sequences of causes and 
effects, and unfortunately there is no guarantee that any man will 
receive his just reward. God cannot change the natural order of events, 
because God is the natural order of events. And the only special atten- 
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tion that God may be said to give to man’s hopes and prayers, is that 
God has made a universe in which man is capable, slowly and painfully, 
by his own efforts, of improving his lot. 

Einstein’s God, at first sight, seems to have no moral function. He is 
a God who does not tell us what we ought to do, nor does He help us 
to do it, nor in fact does He even care what we do. He is much too re- 
mote from mere humanity, much too all-inclusive to be appropriated 
by such an insignificant part of the universe as mankind. But it is His 
very remoteness and comprehensiveness that shapes life and forms a 
moral goal for any man who is devoted to truth. God is the Mystery 
of Mysteries, utterly wonderful, completely challenging, and not merely 
worth the devotion of a single lifetime spent trying to reach Him 
through understanding His and nature’s laws, but worth the devotion 
of all men, from the beginning to the end of time. 

Einstein’s search for truth, then, led him towards ever more inclusive 
principles in science, and demanded an all-inclusive principle in reli- 
gion. Newton’s and Maxwell’s physical science had to be profoundly 
modified, for it accounted for just some of the actions of nature, and 
it was based on only part of the data. In the same way, Einstein wanted 
to modify profoundly the Jewish and Christian notion of God; for as 
God had ordinarily been conceived, He was accountable for just some 
of the actions of men, and He was based only on the hopes and fears 
of a tiny part of the whole universe. 

The second part of Einstein’s message to the public that wanted him 
to talk but didn’t want to hear him was freedom — the kind of freedom 
which exists within a completely orderly universe. The single Law 
which governs the entire universe has led to the evolution of man; and 
men, it so happens, are creatures with desires. Sometimes men are 
successful in getting what they want, sometimes they are miserably 
frustrated; but always they are struggling to obtain happiness, or to 
keep what happiness they have. A man is most obviously free, then, 
when his fellow men let him alone, so he can work without hindrance 
to obtain his desires. This kind of freedom is only negative, or external, 
emphasizing as it does merely the absence of constraint. But Einstein 
was convinced that if only this negative freedom could be achieved by 
the elimination of war and violence from the world, men would find 
their own way to an immensely better life. 

But a freedom ultimately more important than freedom from inter- 
ference is that inward freedom which a man can gain only by himself. 
When a man is inwardly free he thinks for himself and comes to his 
own terms with the universe. He is not the slave of habit, of prejudice, 
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of authority, of shallowness, or of error. Inward freedom, Einstein held, 
is a gift of nature. Some men can attain it and others can’t, though 
society can help many more men towards it by minimizing authoritarian 
teaching and encouraging free inquiry in every way. 

An important part of Einstein’s thinking on freedom was his recog- 
nition that we live in such a complex physical and social world that 
we very frequently have to give up some of our old freedoms in order 
to obtain new and better freedoms. We can’t turn back technical 
progress and live simpler lives. As the world becomes industrially and 
politically more intricate, men need more and more to cooperate, to 
plan their ways of getting along with each other, and to live up to the 
obligations these plans entail. Every new obligation is a loss of freedom; 
but if the obligations are good ones, the total result will be greater 
freedom, as men are more and more liberated from the restrictions of 
their environments. 

Because of this kind of thinking, the arrival of World War II saw 
an Einstein who had seriously modified his World War I pacifism. He 
felt as strongly as ever that militarism meant a loss of freedom, but he 
recognized that there were cases when it was necessary to choose mili- 
tarism for fear of something far worse. The Nazis had to be put down 
and by now, because of the nearly incredible blunders made during the 
between-war years, they could be put down only by force. 

In the same way, Einstein favored a world government with enough 
power to prevent future wars. National sovereignty represents national 
freedom, but a nation with any sense at all should be willing to give up 
a part of its sovereign freedom in order to prevent the supreme catastro- 
phe of atomic warfare. 

Einstein called himself a socialist, too. A socialist economy involves 
planning, controls, and indubitable loss of some of our present free- 
doms. But Einstein felt strongly that capitalism was much worse. 
Men should give up free enterprise, he said, because it is based on self- 
ishness. Competition is a thoroughly unworthy attempt to get ahead 
of your fellow man, promoting the same kind of attitude within a na- 
tion that leads to wars between nations. And modern economy is just 
too complex to be left unplanned. Einstein was sure that the best solu- 
tion to economic crises and inadequacies would be found within a 
socialistic framework. 

We can see, then, that Einstein’s tremendous devotion to truth and 
freedom led him to advocate unpopular ideas. An impersonal God, 
a deterministic universe, a churchless religion, disregard of money and 
material gains, world government, pacifism, socialism — all of these 
are pretty generally thought to be un-American and more or less sub- 
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versive. Why, then, do we honor Einstein’s memory? Is it just because 
we are still so impressed with his scientific genius that we forgive him 
all of these aberrations? I think not. I think we genuinely admire the 
dedication to freedom and to truth which inspired him, and I think we 
even regard him as a kind of prophet of a new world which appeals 
to us in many ways. 

When Einstein left Germany to live in the United States in 1933, he 
said, “As long as I have any choice, I will only stay in a country where 
political liberty, toleration, and equality of all citizens before the law 
are the rule.” Here we are on common ground, for Einstein found in 
America something which he wanted very much, even though we were 
not perfect. And we in turn welcomed Einstein, because his beliefs and 
our beliefs were the same, even though he seemed to push those beliefs 
further than we ourselves did. Maybe he was an extremist. But we 
can’t help realizing, at least unconsciously, that the extremes he advo- 
cated represent the better part of our own selves. Einstein, in speaking 
for truth and freedom, spoke for the consciences of all of us. 




































CLIMBING STANSBURY ISLAND 
RADCLIFFE SQUIRES 


This island — like a dream of the desert, chaste 
And brown, barren and holy — rises 

From its salty lake, itself a watery waste, 
Whose water coaxes no grasses | 

But traces, where it touches, the white poem 
Of mutability: The gull’s skeleton; | 

Derelict wheels of civilization there become 
Equally radiant, equally drowsy cocoons. 


Above this dead sea, up that humor of stone, 

We climbed, Cottam, you and I and your two sons. 
They ran like laughter to the peak, 

While we patiently nuzzled the bit of the dry air. 


At the summit crouched one great ragged juniper 

From its shade we frowned down upon the lake, 

Changing and changing. Was it right to be here? 

Was it proper to hear you speak 

Of a dazed tiredness, while the pollen from the tree shook 
Down in windy tides, and the troubled, menacing essence 

Of your living sons thrummed like nerves of the coming seasons? 


Why had we come when spring was anywhere but here? 
What had we found? In the acrid shadow of juniper 
We found gray anemone with petals that were calm 
Dead leaves; and leaves that were coiled, green hands; 


The green hands, like a baby’s, coiled around 

Your finger when you touched the wrinkled palms. 

We knew that even these few sad flowers would soon be gone 
To sleep through summer and winter in the stone, 

Like brittle tangles of nerves, dimly aware 

Of something they give words to once a year. 


But it was for this, just this, we came. 
To touch the hand of all flowering time. 
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TRUTH AND CENSORSHIP: 
THE STORY OF THE RED CARNATION 


ELIO VITTORINI 


TRANSLATED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION, BY DONALD HEINEY 


INTRODUCTION 


Elio Vittorini is one of the more important Italian writers of the new genera- 
tion. This is not to say that he is a young man; he was born in 1908 and pub- 
lished his first book in 1931. But under fascism in Italy there was no real litera- 
ture except that which was furtive, heretical, and clandestine; the work of the 
literary generation which would normally have begun producing around 1930 
was delayed until after the war. Vittorini’s novel In Sicily appeared during the 
war, barely escaping the censorship which had suppressed The Red Carnation. 
It was extremely influential among a small group of anti-fascist readers. But it 
was only after the war that its author emerged, in Italy and abroad, in his true 
stature. 

Yet Vittorini is not merely an anti-fascist writer. Ernest Hemingway, in the 
preface to the American edition of In Sicily (New Directions, 1949), calls him 
“one of the very best of the new Italian writers.” It is probably true that his 
talent is still forming. In a way the development of his work is analogous to 
that of Joyce, whom he read painstakingly in the original when most American 
readers had never heard of him. Vittorini began with a book of short stories, 
Piccola borghesia, in 1931; the stories are relatively conventional in style, and 
are to Vittorini’s work what the stories of Dubliners are to Joyce’s. After a 
travel book, Viaggio in Sardegna (1932), there appeared the novel The Red 
Carnation, whose struggle with the censorship Vittorini describes in the essay 
below. To continue the Joyce analogy, The Red Carnation is Vittorini’s Portrait 
of the Artist (even the themes are similar) and In Sicily is his Ulysses. But 
Vittorini is no more a mere imitator of Joyce than he is a mere anti-fascist. The 
characteristic that strikes the reader who encounters his work for the first time 
is its startling originality. He is avant-garde in the true sense of the word; he 
is not a member of the avant-garde school or of any other school. He writes in 
an experimental idiom not because he seeks to startle, to shock, or to impress 
his readers but because he is driven by a profound necessity to find that kind 
of writing that is uniquely “his own.” He is not, in the narrow sense of the 
word, an intellectual. He is the kind of writer frequently encountered in Amer- 
ica but as yet rare in Europe: a writer who comes from the heart of the 
people and is totally independent of the academic literary tradition. Born the 
son of a Sicilian railway employee, he spent his boyhood in “little remote railroad 
stations, with wire grills at the windows and the mountain wastes all around”; 
he abandoned his formal education at seventeen, worked on a road gang, helped 
build a bridge near Udine, and finally settled into a trade as a typographer in 
northern Italy. He wrote because he felt he had to, not because he moved in a 





Dr. Heiney, who here introduces Elio Vittorini, called on the distinguished author during a 
visit to Italy this spring. A member of the English Department at the University of Utah, he 
has recently published Contemporary Literature in Barron’s Educational Series. His fiction in- 
cludes appearances in Esquire and The Atlantic Monthly. 
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literary society. Here the best comparison is perhaps with Faulkner; both are 
indifferent toward the academic tradition, and both are genuinely and spontane- 
ously experimental in technique. 

Vittorini did not originally intend that the present essay should be published 
by and for itself. He wrote it in 1947 to explain why he had finally chosen to 
publish The Red Carnation fourteen years after he had written it, and it ap- 
peared as a preface to the Italian edition of that novel. But, although it began 
as a preface, it grew into something more. Vittorini is a writer with a deep sense 
of the seriousness of his métier, and he cannot write anything, even a personal 
letter, without committing himself to it totally. As he wrote it the preface grew 
into a searching analysis of the relation of the writer to his materials as well as 
a summary of his own literary and social philosophy; it is the best credo he has 
yet written. The preface has never before appeared in English; for the purpose 
of this publication Vittorini has made certain revisions to it with the idea of 
converting it into a more encompassing statement of literary principle. 


I 


| HAVE NEVER BELIEVED IN PREFACES; I never used to read them during 
my reading days. But for once, for this book, here I am obliged to 
believe in them. 

To believe in them? I find myself obliged to write one. But I do see 
now how it might be necessary to write one: in support or in justifica- 
tion of a work. And from the significance this one has for me as I write 
it, I can see how the reader might eventually decide that a preface might 
be more important than the book to which it relates. 

Anyhow, how many books are no more than prefaces from cover to 
cover? How many that we have read as though they were works, in 
which we allowed our minds to dwell as though they were dwellings, 
have turned out to be no more than thresholds? Now I perceive this. 
And as it becomes clear I do not complain that I have so often fallen 
for a sort of trick. I don’t mean to say the books were fraudulent. On 
the contrary, I am glad they showed me that our minds are less heavy 
than we think, that they are capable of understanding that their places 
of domicile are not real and proper houses, that they can rest their 
heads like vagabonds in any nook or cranny. 


II 


Should I sit down now and write the sort of preface that demands 
acceptance as a work? Far from it. All I want is to get the job over 
with; the things I have to say are already formulated. They are practi- 
cally nothing but facts, and few enough of them. This “novel” of mine, 
The Red Carnation, was composed to be lived in, and composed by all 
the rules. To publish it now is to open it to use, and to simultaneously 
declare it uninhabitable would not prevent its being lived in. It is in- 
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stead with the hope of summing up the book more effectively that I 
demand the reader’s attention. And I do so in mingled mistrust and 
confidence. The first is objective: I can be reasonably sure that thirteen 
years of perspective have given me the power to weigh the faults of the 
book. The second is simply to say that I think I can “write” better in 
a few words today than I could yesterday in several hundred pages. But 
if, on the one hand, it is simply honest rather than commendable that 
I “do not believe” in what I wrote thirteen years ago, on the other hand 
it is simply natural rather than reprehensible that in those days I “be- 
lieved” I could write. 

In other words, it is the writer’s own faith as he stands before the 
“yet unwritten” that enables him to persevere. Every man has in him 
the possibility of a word, one word, that can transform the substance 
of a thing. It is for the writer to believe in this with assiduity and firm- 
ness. This, after all, is part of our trade, part of our task. It is faith in 
magic — faith that an adjective can strike the truth where logic cannot, 
faith that an adverb can capture the secret that eludes the most minute 
search. But this optimism always lasts us till the end, and often goes on 
to serve us even farther. 

At the present, for me, a book thirteen years old is a “thing”; it is 
no longer words. Words are what I am writing right now: my preface. 
It is in this preface that I ought to believe. 


Il 


But why didn’t I publish the book as soon as I had finished it? Cer- 
tainly it would have been only proper modesty to bring it forth after 
having had the conceit to write it. Was it out of a lack of modesty that 
I did not publish? 

I did begin to publish it. At that time there was, where I was living 
in Florence, a review called Solario, edited by my friends Alberto Car- 
occi and Giansiro Ferrata; and the February, 1933, issue carried the 
first section of The Red Carnation. The issue did not come out until 
March, when I was off on a trip to Milan. If I ever write my autobi- 
ography I will explain what a great importance this trip to Milan had 
for me. I came back enamored of places and names, of the world itself, 
as I had never been before except in my childhood. This state of mind 
had not come of itself; I had sought it out. Yet it came in an extraordi- 
nary way, after a period of five or six years during which it seemed to 
me that not since I was a child had I had spontaneous relations with the 
maternal things of the earth. It came at a time when I looked only to 
the past, when I wrote with my eyes to the rear. 
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In such a felicitous state of emotion I now stood before my book in 
much perplexity. It was almost half written; I ought to go on with it. 
I had to take up the things, the people, that had slipped away from 
me, in which I no longer believed — the things that up to then had 
always inspired my writing. I had no other inspiration in writing each 
story of the book called Piccola borghesia which I published in 1931. 
In all I had written of The Red Carnation it was the same; I wrote for 
no other reason. If I sometimes arrived at something else it was out of a 
sort of physical wound, through a sharpness acquired out of physical 
hypersensitivity. 

Still, I was not at all chagrined by this thing that had happened to 
me, that had changed my way of life, that carried me so far from the 
way I wrote and had written. I was twenty-four years old, and had 
no compunctions about going on with the book as though nothing had 
changed. I went boldly back to work. 


IV 


Naturally the book would not come to life. There began to appear 
in it a confusion that had not been present in the stories of Piccola 
borghesia. The stories had been unified and timeless, mature in their 
genre; the novel had all at once become contrived, uneven, incongruous, 
immature... . 

I could no longer go on writing with my eyes only on the past. | 
could no longer keep from looking at what was before me. I was at- 
tracted to it by the peace I found there, by my eagerness to grasp a 
something that made human existence serene as I knew mine had been 
and could once more become. And since this thing (the power to 
respond and react, to be present, to be in contact) was the sort of thing 
I had previously known only in childhood, I had to transfer my experi- 
ence into a remembered time, to add my love of places and things to 
my memory of places and things, to add Milan to Sicily, to add 1933 
to the years between 1920 and 1924. I went on with my writing, men- 
tally converting my previous “return to the past” into a hastily erected 
pretense of “turning to the past.” 

Then too my susceptibility to literary influence, which had before 
been confined to a certain direction, now began to move off in other 
directions. I no longer had authors of “my own.” I was newly liber- 
ated; I was on my own. My literary formation had taken another turn. 

As I said, I was nothing if not confident — as much from finding 
myself in a state of confusion as from entering into a new stage. In this 
state of conceit I consigned to my Solaria friends each of the subsequent 
installments of the book. 
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Was this conceit also a modesty? It was insofar as I did publish the 
work. At that time I had no desire to conceal the hand with which I 
had written. But when the third installment appeared it caused the 
seizure of that issue of Solaria. Since this section did not reach the 
public, it was as though all the others would reach it profoundly muti- 
lated by the censorship of some Florentine bureaucrat. 

Then, several months after the final installment had appeared in 
Solaria, I got to publishing the book in volume and worked it over in 
order that the unpublished parts would no longer be noia alla censura, 
“annoying to the censorship”; and this made it necessary to touch up 
the published parts to maintain a uniform tone and style. Mondadori, 
the editor, took the book over; I signed a contract with him, and the 
manuscript went off to Rome to be approved for publication. Another 
year went by, 1937 came, and the permission was not forthcoming. It 
was 1938 before the manuscript came back definitely rejected. By then 
I was in the middle of In Sicily; the review Letteratura, the successor 
of Solaria in Florence, had already published three monthly installments 
of it, and I had lost interest in The Red Carnation. 


V 


Now I had my book, or thought I had it, in In Sicily. I have never 
aspired to write “books”; I have always sought to write “the book.” 
I write because I believe there is “‘one” truth to be said; and if I turn 
from one thing to another it is not because I see “other” truths that 
can also be said, or because I have “more” or “something else” to say, 
but because it seems to me that something that constantly changes in 
the truth requires that the way of expressing it be constantly renewed. 
A writer doesn’t write to enrich the world’s collection of “other” things. 
If he did his job would be an easy one. We writers wouldn’t have to 
write at all if we didn’t want to. We would be “free.” We could write 
or not write, be sincere or insincere. There would be nothing to worry 
about but the question of writing well or writing poorly. We could 
even lie. But we can never choose between writing and not writing. 
There lies over us an implacable obligation, an obligation laid on us by 
all mankind. It is this that makes our profession a terrible one, and it 
is this that obliges us with each book to recommence the job of telling 
the truth — to repeat this truth daily in all we write, not necessarily 
in an essentially different way, but in another aspect, in an aspect that 
transforms and rejuvenates the truth. It is this that obliges us to try 
to present the truth wholly in each new version of it we write, to clothe 
its essence each time freshly, as though there were to be only this one 
book in the world. Never mind enriching the world! There is one 
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question of life or death in our daily trade — the question of not allow- 
ing the truth to die. It is present in us through the continuity of our 
corrections, our additions, our repetitions. The day this stops, even 
for the space of a generation, good-by! Poetry and philosophy may live 
on, but the truth itself will have no more place in our lives. Then we 
will turn in vain to seek its form in the works of the last of the writers, 
works that will perhaps have become sacred. We will see only that the 
form is no longer the true one, and that, because of our brief period of 
neglect, we will never again see, we can never again see, its true form. 
Rather than this it would be better, as has often happened, that we 
should descend for a generation into the blindest error, that we should 
write horrors, brutally obliterate the most venerable hieroglyphics of 
our forefathers, their sublimest words. But stop, no! My point is that 
the truth risks nothing in passing through a period of stupidity, neither 
its future nor, least of all, its vigor. It does not even need to be con- 
stantly recognized. But what must never slacken is our effort to keep 
it somehow alive among mankind. This effort may fall into error; it 
may include abjuration or apostasy. Or escapism. But if the effort itself 
is once lacking we will have lost all need for it. We will have seen the 
truth dying in the faces of our last forefathers. We will see nothing 
more: the collapse, the end. Unable to feel it alive within us, we will 
only be “annoyed” by it, caring no more for it and seeking it no longer. 


VI 


But in the autumn of ’35 I was no longer able to recognize as “mine,” 
thus as “true,” any of the reasons for which I had written The Red 
Carnation. The power of contact, the passion I had recaptured in 
March of ’33 had little by little worked its way into every aspect of my 
environment, and now I could “feel passion” for political events as 
well. I felt that the wrongs of fascism against others now offended me 
personally. It would take a hundred pages of autobiography to tell 
about all this, and the account would be an interesting one: it would 
involve the moral development of a large portion of my generation. 
Here I have neither space nor time to do this. I can only limit myself 
to a few summary remarks. Since In Sicily was begun in the winter of 
36-37 (the winter issue of Letteratura contained the first installment) 
I merely want to point out that by the time I got The Red Carnation 
back from the censor I realized already it was no longer “my” book. 

But I did get it back and began to revise it, and it was like revising 
the book of another author who had lived in another time. I was trying 
to correct it in order to make it a little more my own. But that which 
I had become found in the book no means of expressing itself. The book 
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now seemed to me full of mistakes to be corrected in the light of what 
I had become. And the mistakes were more than the incidents, the 
characters, the ideas, more than the emotions of the characters; they 
lay even in the way I had set about to describe character, the visual 
angle from which I had been forced to observe ideas and passions in 
the characters; in other words they were mistakes of technique. 


Vil 


I was dissatisfied not only with the “way” I had written the Carna- 
tion. I was also dissatisfied with the “way” it was then thought novels 
had to be written. 

I remember, for example (to remain strictly in the field of aesthetics) 
the similarity that struck me between the novel and the opera — be- 
tween their respective ways of recreating reality — one evening after 
I had been present at a performance of Traviata. 

It was the first time in my life I had ever been to an opera. In those 
days there was a special way of going to the opera, with your heart full 
of anxiety for the news from Spain, much as I imagine Verdi’s con- 
temporaries were full of the Risorgimento as they listened to his music, 
and as Verdi himself must have felt as he composed it. But the opera 
itself, along with the modern conditions under which I saw and heard 
it, had the effect of making me realize that the musical drama has the 
power, denied to the novel, of expressing through its complexity some 
splendid general emotion, indefinable by nature and independent of 
the action, the characters, and the emotions portrayed by the characters. 

Is it the music that does this? Music is for the opera what something 
should be for the novel. Why should the novel be denied what the 
opera has in music? 

The novel and the opera are alike in that they are both composite 
things. But, while the opera is in a position to resolve its problems of 
scenic representation poetically, the novel is not yet in a position to 
solve poetically all its problems of the novelistic representation of re- 
ality. The opera can sustain and convey through music the very mental 
reactions of its characters. The novel has not yet, or has no longer, a 
something to sustain and convey the particular elements of reality that 
it analyzes and presents. The opera can thus go beyond the realistic 
level of its events to arrive at the expression of a higher reality. But the 
novel, at least in the hands of the conventional realistic novelist of to- 
day, cannot, without turning into philosophy, transcend its own pre- 
occupation with a reality of a lower order. 
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Vill 


So we see where the great possibility of the opera arises — in the 
expression of its language, in its style. 

Of course by “language” or “style” we mean that which results from 
the combined effect of action and music, a sort of composite language of 
the composer. To give a simple example, when an opera is depicting 
a departure or a flight we see no contradiction, in terms of our previous 
knowledge of parting or of fleeing, in hearing “Let us depart, let us 
depart!” sung at length by a chorus that never gets around to departing 
at all. 

So the language of the opera prevents us from perceiving apparent 
incongruities and enables us, on the contrary, to feel the haste of the 
departure, its precipitancy, its pathos or comedy, through this very 
lingering of the action. 

And the opera, in making us see a reality that transcends our sense 
of congruity, in suppressing this very sense of congruity in us, in freeing 
us from the very set of particulars the opera itself presents, brings us 
to grips with an awareness of a higher reality and provides the constant 
possibility of expressing a maximum of dramatic or comic reality in 
every minimum unit of pathos or comedy, in every atom of the real. 


IX 


This possibility of the opera was exactly what I now needed to write 
my book. Because of the special situation in which I found myself, I 
had to express what I had to say without actually saying it. To me it is 
the essence of the creative act to put across what you have to say in 
language proper to the thing without explaining yourself at the same 
time in some other language. 

What do I mean when I say that the opera has such a possibility and 
that the novel, as it is today, does not? 

The opera began in pure music just as the novel began in pure poetry. 
The opera has taken on, in its formation, a something else that is not 
music, just as the novel has taken on something that is not poetry. But 
the opera has remained music, while the novel has not remained essen- 
tially poetry. The opera has assimilated and reabsorbed into music, then 
re-expressed through music, all its originally nonmusical elements; the 
novel has not done the same for its nonpoetical elements. The opera 
has knitted together and the novel has split apart. 

It is with the novel that the separation in creative writing between 
prose and poetry began. To me, it is not that the novel enriched and 
magnified poetry by adding something to it, but that prose (the classic 
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prose of antiquity) was more or less enriched by the poetry. So the 
novel marked the birth of a new kind of prose rather than a new kind of 


poetry. 
X 


Was it for such reasons that I definitely put aside The Red Carnation 
and went on writing In Sicily? This would have been easy; and it would 
be easy to be a writer if, in a case like mine, such arguments would 
suffice. 

More than this it was my need of being, as a writer, “what I had 
become.” There was also the fact that I had to say a thing that, under 
the fascist regime in Italy, could only be said as things are said in music, 
as things are said in the opera. 

So my arguments came out of my needs, as my needs came out of the 
life I was living then and out of the growing good will I felt toward the 
things of the earth and toward men. A phrase stuck in my mind: Mads 
hombre. I had thought I caught these two Spanish words out of what 
was for me the Spanish war: the nights of listening to Radio Madrid, 
Radio Valencia, Radio Barcelona with my fellow-workers. My thought 
was nothing more than Mds hombre, nothing more specific or rational. 
What does Mds hombre mean? “More a man,” I suppose; this is what 
it meant to me as I wrote the book that was to be In Sicily. My way of 
thinking about the novel I sketched above is a way that now, at last, 
I can explain — now that I have written other books and have gone 
on seizing every chance I could get of seeing a good classic opera. 


XI 

Now I ask myself: 

What kind of a preface to The Red Carnation is this that would 
make a much better one for In Sicily, or for my work in progress? 

I have already made it clear that it was not through my own will that 
the Carnation was not published in volume form. Since it had been 
prevented from speaking to its own time, as far as I was concerned it 
would never have a time to speak to. 

So how does it happen, then, that I did publish it? 

When the manuscript came back from Rome it remained among 
Mondadori’s papers, and one fine morning Mondadori informed me 
that his papers had not been burned during the war. 

“Congratulations,” I told him. 

But the congratulations were for me, too. “This means,” he ex- 
plained, “that I can print your Carnation. The contract is still valid, 
and the obstacles no longer stand in the way.” 

“Wait a minute,” I begged him. 
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For me it was not enough that there was no longer any reason for 
not publishing the Carnation. For me there had to be a reason for 
publishing it. And the fact that I had needed to write it, in its time, 
was no reason for publishing it now. There would have to be a real 
reason, a reason why the public should read it. And there was such a 
reason, a fairly important one, and one that transcended my personal 
interests. My subsequent stages of development as a person and as a 
writer might have invalidated it, in a certain sense. My later books 
might have actually nullified everything in the Carnation that made 
it “my” book, “my” search for truth, and “my” literary realization. But 
a book is not only “mine” or “yours,” nor does it represent only “my” 
contribution to the truth, “my” effort to seek out the truth, or “my” 
capacity of literary realization. A book is a reflection, more or less di- 
rect or distorted or perverted, of objective facts; and much in a book, 
even without the author’s knowledge, may be pure and unadulterated 
truth. In my later books I have not treated these facts again, and so | 
have not invalidated them; they are still there in the old manuscript 
where I left them. They are no longer mine, yet they belong to someone. 

Whose are they? They belong to my society, to my generation. Inso- 
far as I am “myself” and the book is “me,” insofar as the book is “real- 
istic,” I am part of my society and my generation. And where I am not 
“myself” and my book is not “realistic” (and my search for truth is 
not true in the literary sense) it is as though the book had been written 
impersonally by all those who have shared my common experience. 
It is a sort of a document, and I would be doing more harm in sup- 
pressing it than Mondadori would be doing to me through his legal 
right to publish it. 

XII 


Of what, in what sense, and how far is the Carnation a document? 

The reader should take notice that the book is intended as a novel 
and that he is not to interpret everything in it to the letter. I was 
twenty-five years old when I wrote it, or rather when I began it. I was 
still fond of shuffling the cards around, of trying to trick the reader. 
So, under the pretext of artistic invention, I tried to draw a “‘myself” 
that did not correspond to my actual self and a story that did not 
correspond to my story. There is no harm in this in itself; there is 
nothing wrong with presenting a set of observed or imagined incidents 
in autobiographical form. But sometimes I mixed the characteristics, 
the attitudes, the mood of one environment with those of another, and 
if the reader is to consider the book as a document he needs to know 
this to avoid going astray. 
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Finally, there were changes not of my own will, changes arising from 
the fact that, as I revised the book in ’35 I was concerned with making 
it as far as possible acceptable to the censorship. More than one refer- 
ence to the so-called ‘fascist boldness” was thus watered down, and 
more than one motive for youth’s adhering to fascism was glossed over 
or removed. To restore these elements the way they were seems to me 
impossible today. The only version of the book I have is the one sub- 
mitted to the censor. And the incomplete Solaria version is in a way 
even less significant; the censors have falsified it more than I falsified the 
complete version in my effort to get it past the censorship. Should I try 
to reconstruct it from memory? I would end up rewriting it, and I 
absolutely do not want the book to receive the least mark of what I am 
today. 

Instead I point out to the reader, in the form of a warning, that the 
book did not pass the censor because the censorship of ’35-’36, like that 
of two years earlier, would have nothing to do with any reasons for 
being a fascist that were not the official ones. Nor would it recognize 
the attractiveness to the young of the criminal element in fascism, the 
element that was presently about to break out in Ethiopia and Spain — 
its sanguinary element, its element of violence, its allegedly heroic ele- 
ment that, unfortunately, seemed to the young a vital thing. 

At that time Fascism was the State. It was trying to achieve legiti- 
macy, and so it had to be hypocritical. Everything that pertained to the 
State could only be presented in the form in which the State wanted to 
hear it. 


XI 


But the Carnation, in spite of my dissatisfaction with other aspects 
of it, and in spite of the censorship, does convey the attraction a totali- 
tarian movement, through accidental or intentional misconceptions, 
can have for youth; and therein lies its documentary value. 

It all begins with the childhood memory which, in the opening pages, 
is attributed to the young protagonist: the memory of a desire, stem- 
ming from earliest childhood, to kill somebody. The subsequent life 
of the protagonist and the education he has received have not elimi- 
nated this, nor simply repressed it. At sixteen he is still filled with a 
vague idea that to assert himself, to “enter into manhood,” to be recog- 
nized as an adult, he must “perhaps” kill somebody — or at least shed 
blood. 

The other boys he knows all act more or less as though they were 
possessed by the same vague feeling. They are bound together by their 
common rejection of the world as it is, and by a strong undefined atti- 
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tude of revolt that leads them to imagine themselves revolutionaries, 
to be ready to sympathize with any political movement that appears 
revolutionary on the surface. They have heard of socialism and com- 
munism, but they have seen fascism. The era is that of the assassination 
of Matteoti. Fascism has killed Matteoti; that is to say, it has killed 
someone as each of them feels the need of doing. They have not seen 
the other parties kill; in their eyes fascism is strength, strength is life, 
and life is revolution. They have heard, as I say, of socialism and of the 
communist revolution to bring about socialism. They know enough 
about it to imagine that any revolutionary change ought somehow to 
bring socialism to the world. The world they would like is the world of 
socialism as they imagine it. Thus their outward reasons for adhering 
to fascism, even to brawling in the streets, stem essentially from the idea 
that fascism cannot fail to involve a socialist element. 

Naturally the criticism may be made that the evidence furnished in 
the book in this connection is entirely indirect and accidental. The real 
theme of the book, indeed, is larger and more general; fascism is only 
a single example. The danger is still present today, to some extent in 
every country, in a sort of guilt complex of the younger generation, in 
the inability of the young to be “good,” in their yearning for a dictator- 
ship to free them, through an external discipline, from their own awk- 
wardness, their own sense of guilt. It is no accident that toward the 
end of the book this tendency is satirized through the grotesque notion 
of a bureau to regulate sexual relations. But it is no accident either that 
the protagonist and his kind find a sort of satisfaction in flirting with 
the idea. 

Milan, 1947/1954. 
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COLERIDGE’S “SELF-UNRAVELLING CLUE”: 
ITS MEANING FOR EDUCATION 


WILLIAM WALSH 


HEN SANTAYANA spoke of pragmatism as “the philosophy of the 
etic of the foreground” he described incidentally a weak- 
ness to which formal education is always susceptible, and to which 
much modern education has succumbed. Education is conspicuously 
under the dominance of the foreground, the sustained and peremptory 
dominance of subject-matter. 

It is possible to explain if not to justify this state of affairs. What 
the teacher conceives of as an obligation to society and to the child, 
the extravagant claims made for various studies, the impossibility of 
teaching or learning in a vacuum, and, it must be admitted, the readi- 
ness to be convinced that the work is done when so many items of 
information are imparted — all these tempt the teacher to allow subject- 
matter (in a limited sense to be defined) to engage the largest share 
of his attention. But if we judge by the standard of permanence, 
subject-matter discloses itself as of much slighter importance. Some 
simple learning and skill aside, few of us, unless professionally required 
to do so, could or would wish to recover from the discard into which 
our minds have thrust it much of the truck on which we and our 
teachers spend effort, energy and patience at school. 

Subject-matter — in the same limited sense — exercises a similar 
dominance and a similar transient influence in the training of the 
teacher. However earnest the student, however retentive his memory, 
it is to be doubted whether he preserves more than some dislocated 
fragments of all that theory, psychology, history and method, or whether 
if he could, he would find it, as customarily taught, particularly ap- 
propriate or helpful. And — more importantly — it is to be doubted 
how much has been forgotten because it has so modified his mind 
and made subtler his perception that it is no longer an object of thought 
but a means of insight. For it is not the permanence of memory but 
the permanence of being and power which is the criterion most relevant 
here. And what lasts, what enters into our being as a result of school 
and college is a blend of value, attitude and assumption, a certain moral 
tone, a special quality of imagination, a particular flavor of sensibility 
— the things that constituted the soul of our education. 





William Walsh, who teaches in the Department of Education at the University of Edinburgh, 
is doing a larger study on the literature of the past two centuries as a source of educational 
wisdom. Other parts of it have appeared in the Cambridge Journal and the Hudson Review. 
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A good education persists not as a collection of information, an 
arrangement of intellectual bric-a-brac, but as a certain unity of self, 
more or less coherent, more or less rich, and a certain method of think- 
ing and feeling, more or less complex, more or less sensitive. Unity 
and method are, in Coleridge’s view, the qualities of the educated mind. 
“What is that,” writes Coleridge, “which first strikes us, and strikes 
us at once in a man of education, and which among educated men, 
so notably distinguishes the man of a superior mind? . . . Not the weight 
of novelty of his remarks, not any unusual interest of facts communi- 
cated by him. . . . It is the unpremeditated and evidently habitual 
arrangement of his words, grounded on the habit of foreseeing in each 
integral part, or (more plainly in each sentence) the whole that he 
intends to comunicate. However irregular and desultory his talk, there 
is method in the fragments.” * 

The training to which our teachers are submitted is certainly calcu- 
lated to be one in which a multitude of facts is amassed and conveyed, 
but hardly one which encourages this kind of unity of self or this kind 
of method in communication. Just as in the teaching of children, so in 
the training of teachers, we have been too much concerned with “specific 
information that can be conveyed from without, storing the passive 
mind with the various sorts of knowledge most in request, using the 
human soul as a mere repository,” ? and we have been too little con- 
cerned with exciting “the germinal power that craves no knowledge 
but what it can take up into itself, what it can appropriate and repro- 
duce as fruit of its own.” At the end of a course of training, the mind 
of the young teacher is too frequently “an aggregate without unity,” 
too rarely informed with a principle of “vitality which grows and evolves 
itself from within.” * Thus the ordinary professional course prepares 
not a full but a “pollarded man, with every faculty except reason”: * 
reason, that is, in Coleridge’s meaning, as the source and organ of self- 
consciousness and “the power by which we become possessed of prin- 
ciples.” ® 

No one can educate another who is not himself educated, and to be 
educated is to have a principled, not a cluttered, mind, one which sees 
what it knows, not one which merely knows what it likes. It is often 
assumed that there is some necessary relation between the educated 
mind and a wide range of scholarship, a notion to which university 
teachers are especially prone. But this seems to be a dubious assump- 
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tion. It is founded on the habit of thinking of subject-matter in a grossly 
materialistic way as an area to be covered, or as a volume to be ex- 
hausted or a bulk to be chipped at. It is confirmed by the other habit 
of taking subject-matter as a single instead of a double concept.’ But 
the term subject-matter disguises an equivocation. It conflates two 
related but distinct meanings. On the one hand any subject-matter is 
a system of clues, concerned with human existence, organized about 
some initiating and defining concept, expressed in language and argued 
by men. On the other hand subject-matter is that world of meaning, 
order of nature, physical process, pattern of events, organization of 
feelings which the former kind of subject-matter enables us to conceive. 
It is that labyrinth of reality through which and towards the under- 
standing of which any particular discourse is a directing and guiding 
thread. 

Unless subject-matter in the first sense contributes to our power of 
comprehending subject-matter in the second sense, it fails to serve 
its purpose as a means and arrogates to itself the status of an end. 
This is what all too much contemporary teaching does. And this is what 
is meant by referring to the dominance of the foreground in education. 
What is in the foreground, what is instrumental is disconnected from 
that which gives it point and significance, and treated and taught as 
though it were self-sufficient and autonomous. 

Subject-matter in the common, unexamined sense of what is expected 
to be readily accessible, examinable information, both for child in school 
and teacher in training, has distended to monstrous proportions, mon- 
strous in its immensity, shapelessness and horrid incoherence. It has 
become, as Coleridge said of the botany of his own day, “a mass enlarg- 
ing by endless appositions.” ® Nevertheless it contrives to exclude the 
one knowledge which Coleridge’ thought it every man’s duty and 
interest to acquire, self-knowledge, together with the one art by which 
it may be attained, the art of reflection. The phrase, the art of reflec- 
tion, should make it plain that Coleridge’s requirement would not be 
met by an even more elaborate study of the science of psychology. On 
the contrary there is that in current courses of educational psychology, 
the educational relevance of which is highly questionable, while the 
presuppositions of some psychological doctrines, particularly in the 
theory of learning, make it a study of dubious value to the teacher and 
closer to the interests of the animal trainer. 

Psychology as a science attempts to order a series of observations into 
a system of uniformities. It is general and abstract and aspires towards 
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law. Reflection as an art begins, continues and concludes in precision 
and particularity. It is individual and concrete, a mode of personal 
experience. Reflection must be distinguished also from introspection, 
understood in the technical psychological sense as a means for investi- 
gating the mind, because of the relation of subject to object. Introspec- 
tion in this sense is a form of what Coleridge called “abstract knowl- 
edge” in which “the understanding distinguishes the affirmed from the 
affirming,” in which “we think of ourselves as separated beings, 
and place nature in antithesis to mind, object to subject, thing to 
thought. .. .” But reflection is “the contemplation of reason, namely, 
that intuition of things which arises when we possess ourselves as one 
with the whole. . . . Here there is neither singly that which affirms, 
nor that which is affirmed; but the identity and living copula of both.” ° 
In introspection the subject struggles to hold himself aloof from the 
object, even when that object is his own mind. In reflection there is a 
“coincidence of an object and subject . . . the objective and subjective 
are so instantly united that we cannot determine to which of the two 
the priority belongs. There is here no first and no second; both are co- 
instantaneous and one.” ® 

The sense of ‘‘fine and luminous distinction” ?° that Coleridge praised 
in Wordsworth he himself possessed in an eminent degree. His own 
work is, indeed, an extended commentary on an array of fundamental 
distinctions, a commentary informed with the three powers he specifies 
as “wit, which discovers practical likeness hidden in general diversity; 
subtlety, which discovers the diversity concealed in general apparent 
sameness; and profundity, which discovers an essential unity under all 
the semblance of difference.” 11 His various distinctions between fancy 
and imagination, understanding and reason, the outer and the inner 
sense, civilization and cultivation, arise and flow harmoniously from 
one profound “realising intuition,” the distinction between an aggregate 
of parts and a vital whole, between the discrete many and a living 
unity. The error of education is to ignore or neglect the latter in con- 
centrated pursuit of the former. In the practice of education the error 
expresses itself in a determination “to shape convictions and deduce 
knowledge from without by an exclusive observation of outward and 
sensible things as the only realities,’ as well as in an obstinate inatten- 
tion “to the simple truth that as the forms in all organised existence, so 
must all true and living knowledge proceed from within.” '* Such an 
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intellectual policy may produce Coleridge’s “civilisation” or technocracy 
(for which his symbol is “trade’’), the efficient management of practical 
affairs, but not “cultivation” or wisdom (for which his symbol is 
“literature”), the reverent appreciation of excellence. Such an educa- 
tion may produce a competent technician; certainly it will not produce 
a good teacher. 


II 


If in accord with the spirit of Coleridge’s distinctions we contrast as 
ends, the man who has been taught and the man who has been educated, 
the knowledgeable man and the wise man, we may also oppose as means 
corresponding to them the two modes of learning he named observation 
and reflection. No inconsiderable part of Coleridge’s criticism both in 
literature and education derives from his concern to discriminate be- 
tween these two, to exhibit their proper relation and to stress how 
seriously in contemporary society this had been disturbed. For him, 
to observe is to attend to evidence furnished by “the notices of the 
senses” with the aim of enlarging knowledge of the world outside the 
borders of self; to reflect is to turn the mind’s regard inwards in order 
“to refine consciousness of self.” Reflection is not, it must be remarked, 
to be confused with reverie, a lackadaisical, bemused sauntering in the 
company of a mere sequence of notions and images. It is difficult, an 
athletic and ascetic exercise calling on the full energy of thought. “It 
requires,” says Coleridge, “no ordinary skill and address to fix the 
attention of men on the world within them, to induce them to study 
the processes and superintend the works which they are themselves 
carrying on in their own minds.” *° 

Ideally the relation between reflection and observation should be one 
of mutual enrichment, observation clarified by reflection, reflection 
strengthened by observation, in a rhythmic interchange of prompting 
and response. And in fact there never is a complete disjunction between 
reflection and observation in learning. But the natural difficulty of 
reflection, severe enough in itself, is aggravated in a period when 
scientific knowledge is taken as the paradigm of all knowledge and 
where the value of knowledge is judged by the measure in which it 
satisfies the canons of scientific knowledge, namely, that it be definite, 
“objective,” publicly verifiable, and apt to widen control of the physical 
universe. 

Teachers in every sphere, at school, training college, and university, 
play their part in confirming this contemporary trend towards illiberal- 
ity. And a candid person would have to admit that those engaged 
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in the training of teachers contribute as vigorously as others towards 
the growth of narrowness. They do so not by expulsion from the cur- 
riculum of studies which, if they are to be worth anything at all, must 
work through reflection towards the deepening of reflective power, but 
rather by an expectation that all studies should approximate, as closely 
as may be, to the mode and purpose of scientific studies, through 
observation to the sharpening of observation. Literary and historical 
studies thus pursued suffer such confinement that only the more than 
usually gifted and the more than usually indifferent to examination 
success are open to their influence. But the philosophic study of educa- 
tion is cramped to the point of lifelessness; and this study which should 
be the most vivifying, the most transforming, manifests itself to teachers 
in after life as of all their preparatory studies the most vapid, the most 
diffuse, and the most pointless. 

The study of the theory of education could become relevant, vigorous 
and lifegiving only if the practice and purpose of its teachers suffered 
an extreme change; if a questioning replaced an assertory tone, if reflec- 
tion were given the primacy over observation, and if the aim of the 
study were to be the revelation of principle instead of the retailing of 
doctrine. As it is, it is no more than “the translation of the living word 
into a dead language for the purpose of memory, arrangement and 
general communication.” '* Uninformed by speculation, it is a frivolous 
and trifling scholarship, tacitly acknowledged by the teacher as a shamed 
gesture towards “culture,” at once recognized by the student as without 
even a tenuous connection with the present, or any influence on the 
future. Begun in confusion, conducted without conviction, it provokes 
at the worst disgust, at the best indifference. It is an indictment of those 
charged with preparing students to be teachers that this should be so 
of that part of their preparation which should be a vivid experience, 
disturbing and tenaciously influential. If education is to become what 
Coleridge thought it ought to be, “that most weighty and concerning 
of all sciences,” 1 it must do so by an utter conversion here at its centre. 
It must become an enquiry, active and intimately personal, devoted to 
the interrogation of self, to all that is grounded in the self, and to that 
transformation of self hoped for in learning. In this enquiry only those 
questions should be posed which are pointed, revealing and important. 
And these will be found to be those which have excited and been framed 
by the best minds in any age. In no other way can Coleridge’s hope be 
realized, “that men may be made better, not only in consequence, but 
by the mode and in the process of instruction.” ** 
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To ask that the study of the theory of education should aim at self- 
knowledge by the method of reflection is to require it to be, what it is 
not at present, a mode of liberal education. For as Coleridge wrote 
to James Gillman in 1827, “all knowledge, not merely mechanical and 
like a carpenter’s rule, having its whole value in the immediate outward 
use to which it is applied, . . . all knowledge . . . that enlightens and 
liberalises, is a form and means of self-knowledge, whether it be gram- 
mar or geometry, logical or classical.”” Educational theory collapses into 
an invertebrate huddle precisely because it lacks the leading idea that 
Coleridge named “the self-unravelling clue.” 17 Thus it is impossible 
for it not to be lax without principle and blundering without purpose. 
Only that is informed by principle, and therefore imbued with purpose, 
which progressively realizes the intelligible, which lucidly elaborates an 
ordering concept. 

Probably few would quarrel with the contention that the study of 
education should be more than a casual gossip about the great, com- 
posed of fragments impertinent to one another and unrelated to a 
whole, or disagree with the view that it would, if undertaken according 
to Coleridge’s prescription, more smoothly collaborate with other agen- 
cies of liberal education in helping the student become a person of finer 
quality. But one question naturally arises at this point. What is the 
student likely to gain from the study which will prove of peculiar 
benefit to him in his vocation as teacher? The answer is an experience 
of humane learning remarkable for its purity, intelligibility and power. 
There are those who teach without having learned. There are even 
more who teach without ever really having known what it is to learn. 
And institutions of learning of every sort are packed with titular teach- 
ers either deficient or wholly lacking in what one would have thought 
a sense vital for a teacher, the sense of what it is to be a learner. 

If we sought an account of the learning hoped for in the study of 
education, we could find nowhere an exposition more perceptive and 
convincing than Coleridge’s. The act of learning was a main and per- 
sistent theme of Coleridge’s thought likely in any context to come to the 
front of his attention. Its characteristics, therefore, are not detailed in 
a set piece of analysis but, as one would expect, are scattered in a rich 
variety throughout his work and letters. Their unity is in their source, 
in one mastering and decisive conviction, that the mind is an active 
power. “To know is in its very essence a verb active.” '® He had himself 
a mind unusually gifted with awareness and energy, or rather with 
awareness of its own energy. (As for his notorious lethargy in action, 
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that is, when his accomplishment is fairly considered, largely a legend 
of his own devising.) From his earliest years he was conscious of his 
mind shaping and patterning his experience. “I regulated all my creeds,” 
he wrote of his childhood, “by my conceptions, not by my sight, even 
at that age.” ?° 

Because of his conviction he rejected the eighteenth century world, 
the psychology of Locke and the Newtonian intellectual system, in 
which the mind is a “lazy looker-on at an external universe.” ?° In 
learning “things take the signature of thought.” 21 Where the mind 
has the initiative ‘things the most remote and diverse in time, place 
and outward circumstance are brought into mental contiguity and 
succession, the more striking as the less expected.” 72 When the mind 
is passive, human experience, “the confluence of innumerable impres- 
sions in each moment of time,” ** falls asunder into a delirium of in- 
consequence. The activity of the mind, “combining many circumstances 
into one moment of consciousness, tends to produce that ultimate end 
of all human thought and feeling, unity.” ** The activity of thought, 
as of imagination and passion, Coleridge would add, is an activity of 
unification. What thought, imagination and passion connect is not 
separated facts, “not things only or for their sake alone, but likewise 
and chiefly the relations of things, either their relations to each other, 
or to the observer, or to the state of apprehension of the hearers. To 
enumerate and analyse these relations with the conditions under which 
alone they are discoverable is to teach the science of method.” *° It is 
also to teach the art of learning. 

Coleridge’s insight into learning is not coarsened by any pretension 
finally to solve what is ultimately insoluble. He is as free from the 
vulgarity which seeks —to use the idiom of Gabriel Marcel — to 
degrade a mystery into a problem, as he is from its twin vice, that 
ignorant lack of reverence for life, which Lawrence bitterly and justly 
complained of in his contemporaries. All too many, indeed, of the 
problems of education are mysteries made shabby by the absence of 
reverence. Coleridge was quick to see and to judge this particularly 
uncouth kind of provinciality. “I have known,” he wrote to Poole in 
1797, ‘some who have been rationally educated as it is styled. They 
were marked by a microscopic acuteness but when they looked at great 
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things, all became a blank and they saw nothing, and denied (very 
illogically) that anything could be seen, and uniformly put the negation 
of a power for the possession of a power and called the want of imagina- 
tion judgment and the never being moved to rapture philosophy.” But 
in Coleridge himself a miraculous clarity of discernment is inseparable 
from the restraint and sanity of humility, and the subtlest analytic 
intelligence from a sense of modesty and wonder. Perhaps nothing 
illustrates better this mature hospitality of mind than a remark in 
another letter to Poole, in 1801. “My opinion,” he wrote, “is this: 
That deep thinking is attainable only by a man of deep feeling, and that 
all truth is a species of revelation.” 

Here Coleridge anticipates the modern educational psychologist in 
that which has come more and more to engross his interests, the non- 
intellectual aspects of learning, the depth and urgency of its impulses. 
But at the same time he recognizes that there is always more than the 
psychological conditions in learning, that learning is always something 
revealed as well as something performed. Learning as revelation is an 
idea with Platonic and Christian vibrations which may for some be 
sufficient to make it unwelcome. But however much these grate upon 
him, it is important for the teacher to realize that it contains at least 
an unmistakable negative truth, attested by his daily experience. Learn- 
ing cannot be guaranteed. To believe that it can, even with every 
circumstance and effort co-operating, is to regard man as an infallibly 
adjusting organism, teaching as the cunning manipulation of environ- 
ment, and learning as producing the appropriate reaction in a specific 
situation. But human dignity requires us to admit the possibility of 
failure, the vocation of teacher involves a sense of reverence in the 
presence of mystery, the role of learner entails patience and stillness 
in waiting on the event. Learning should begin in wonder, go on in 
humility, and end in gratitude. It should end in gratitude, that is, if 
we are persuaded with Coleridge that learning, while it cannot be 
guaranteed, is certainly not fortuitous. Gratitude is a feeling in place 
only in the presence of something given. It is the correlate of grace. 

Coleridge, then, for all his insistence on the activity of the mind in 
learning was alive to what in it is beyond activity and not to be com- 
manded by effort. Similarly, in spite of his regard for the transcendent 
or the “grace” in learning, he could without incongruity offer a test 
of humane learning arrived at by psychological analysis. (But, of 
course, for Coleridge psychological analysis meant not a statistical 
computation but an appraisal, alert, delicate, discriminating, of the 
drama of concrete feeling and particular thought.) It was in the course 
of an examination of the intricate mode of learning by which the listener 
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develops acquaintance with the art of music that he formulated his 
criterion. “TI allude,” he said, “to that sense of recognition which ac- 
companies a sense of novelty in the most original passages of a great 
composer. If we listen to a symphony of Cimarosa, the present strain 
still seems not only to recall but almost to revive some past movement, 
another and yet the same.” ”° 

The sense by which we recognize in the new a fulfillment of our 
finest experience, if it is felt with remarkably telling force in music, is 
not confined to that art. As a measure of its worth it is presupposed by 
Keats’ judgment that poetry “should strike the reader as a wording of 
his own highest thoughts, and appear almost a remembrance.” It is 
implicit in the Socratic theory of reminiscence. It informs Eliot’s con- 
ception of tradition, “an awareness that the mind of Europe is a mind 
which changes, and that this change is a development which abandons 
nothing en route, which does not superannuate either Shakespeare, 
or Homer, or the rock drawings of the Magdalenian draughtsmen.” 
And it is the unspoken standard used by scientists in their collaborative 
effort to take up partial truths into a larger conciliation. The common 
ground in each case is a belief in the seamlessness of experience of 
quality, in the unity of texture between the finest whether familiar or 
utterly new. 

That experiences of the excellent of every kind compose a coherent 
order is a doctrine with heartening implications for education. It means 
that there can be a “progressive transition” between the humblest sorts 
of these experiences which are relevant for children and the mature 
discoveries of genius. It means that for all there is an entrance into the 
world of value, a route through it and no point of necessary and final 
arrest. And it denies the natural existence of inveterate hostility be- 
tween experiences of quality belonging to different categories, whether 
these be scientific, humane, technical or religious. 

A mind active in elaborating and unifying more and subtler relations, 
recollected in a patient attendance on the revelation of learning, pos- 
sessed of a standard of value with personal significance and a more than 
personal validity — such is the mind that has profited from the dis- 
cipline of humane learning as Coleridge conceived it. And such is the 
mind required of one who would discharge the serious, indeed the 
terrifying, obligations of a teacher. 
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ROBERT KRIEGER 


Between my clock’s cry and the world’s disclosure, 
These hands move patriate to your pull of sleep. 

Lost friend, reach yours like a land distending over 

Less and lowest seamark, each to each. 


Though we never know words nor a look together, 

Let us meet halfway, making this our twin-sleep work. 
Some sleep is in the context of extension, 
And fast distance — false to necessity’s sake. ) 


Take no voice, most found: touch hands, let go. 
Soon we are spiralled down our separate day. Brother, 
A sun sets our total country of beds burning 

Between my clock’s cry and the world’s disclosure. 


CONCEALMENT 





JAMES MILLER 


Tonight one winter-warmth, and fell, dry stars, 
The tightness of trees staked to the sky 

For their leaves to burn back to, so all 

The birds will glow above the snow, retrieving 
The crumbs of their voices thrown out 

By the shadow’s season. 


I wedged into the branches blown most, 

Watching the highwaylight of headlong cars 

One instant — pitch my posture hillward, my several 
Likenesses move swift across the bark at my back, 
The flashbulb autos disappear. 


In the trunk’s nook angles of air shaped softly, 
My cheek caught the tiny thrusts of one 
Feeling for the hollows of my hair. 


And over a low limb the green grief 
That only a cry cools. 


Then I heard nothing. Silence until you would laugh 
In the whole world, like childhood catching up, 
Like it would speak — circling a cause not slow, 


While pause of poplars waited more, and fastness failed. 


The cars continued. Hills that hadn’t counted clouds 
So deep kneeled their canyons forth. 
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ALERT AND RELAX 


FRANCES HAYNE 


M*s: M. SWUNG THE CAR DOOR SHUT and settled into her corner of 
the back seat. She stowed her lunch sack, her umbrella, and her 
plastic-packaged raincoat next the paraphernalia of her fellow rider. 
The others in the car pool worked at the university too, and the conver- 
sation this morning turned on the middle-aged women on campus, not 
middle-aged faculty or even students but middle-aged of clerical rank — 
their mastery of detail, their prerogatives, their staff rating . . . but also 
their bitter conflict with the pert young gals just out of college who, in- 
vading offices in their search for mates, sniped at the older women, 
whom they really hadn’t to fear. 

“We're free of that at the library,” Mrs. M. said, not for the first 
time. “We have them comfortably younger, the students who do our 
shelving, or mature, balanced.” 

Rex Laird, her boss in the periodicals division, was tops. He was 
ageless, educated, considerate. He had sparse red hair which he trained 
defiantly away from a balding spot. By his eyes and at the corners of 
his sensitive mouth were confirmed laughter wrinkles. He loved detail 
but was not warped by it. He who had furnished Mrs. M. this asylum 
in her widowhood made light of his agency. Her own merits, he said, 
had underwritten her. The personnel office had naturally given her that 
line about how she was over-age, to prepare her for the poor thing that 
was her salary. “Good enough to hold you, Mrs. M.?” Good enough. 

She and Rex Laird stippled their routine with such notes for each 
other as “Young squirt after Thought. Last. Lost” or “Nun to return 
for Marriage and Family Living.” Everything at Periodicals was smooth 
personality-wise, hence reassuring. Even when the students swarmed 
in before exams, and shelved recreation titles with religion and psy- 
chology with physical ed, nothing about Mrs. M.’s job was upsetting. 
What with Mr. M.’s fatal strep and Bunny’s marriage, there had been 
a bouleversement at home. Thanks to the library and Rex Laird, how- 
ever, Mrs. M. still had a niche. 

She took out her lipstick for an extra dab as, the miles of country 
behind, she and the other three from her town reached the edge of the 
college city. The glimpse of herself in her compact reassured her. Her 
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hair was grey but a good grey and trim. Her face had the fine network 
of lines inevitable at fifty-plus, but it also held a comely pride. She 
snapped her compact shut, guilty because she had been absorbed in self. 

“Now I’ve seen everything!” Jen Moore beside her was laughing at 
Sarah Coates up front. 

“Didn’t you ever hear of wiping your glasses with a bill?” Sarah had 
done just that, with a dollar of U.S. currency. “Didn’t you, Meg?” 
(to Mrs. M.). “Well, try it. No scratch, no lint. And puts a shine on 
the world.” 

“You won’t let Miss Smart-Aleck get under your skin today then?” 
Mrs. M. asked gently. 

“Sister, I’ll stare that baby right down into the sub-basement!”’ 

These women traveled the same highway in either sense. They grin- 
ned companionably as Mrs. M. got out at the Union. She headed 
across the green to the library sector of the campus. Although she 
might easily have been shelved, have atrophied, after Mr. M. and Bunny 
left, instead here she was in the cross-campus parade with the young 
folks streaming to their eight o’clock classes. Mourning dove and cardi- 
nal, both saluting this April Monday, were drowned out by the carillon, 
by the inspired carillonneur who danced the bells in his own arrange- 
ment of the rippling “Moldau,” to quicken his listeners for the day and 
week. Even with the advent of rain, the campus was festive. The young 
people moved the faster, the chatting girls and boys. Mrs. M.’s glasses, 
though over-corrected for distance, gave her a fascinating picture. For 
anything lost in the blur, there was the gain of emphasis on pure color 
and basic form. The girls’ red coats stood out, their varicolored scarves; 
and the forsythia in bloom made clouds of light gold. 

Mrs. M.’s place was in the oldest building on campus. Here were 
both tradition and fire hazard. The original library, to one side, had 
reached tentacle-like to annex this, the old classics stronghold. Neither 
designed for its present use nor rightly adapted to it, this wing first, of 
all the octopus structure, was presently to be razed. A New Library was 
under way alongside, a gaping great hole in the ground. But this one 
last spring, Mrs. M. would continue in her accustomed setting of tall 
old-fashioned windows and concave stairs. After exchanging good 
mornings with Rex Laird in the basement (he with shabby eyeshade 
pushed to the back of his head, typewriter at hand, and magazines in 
piles all around, but wearing his durable unharried smile), Mrs. M. 
mounted to her desk, opened a window on the side toward the carillon, 
and turned to paper work until her first interruption. 

This morning the kid with the crew haircut wanted Fertility and 
Sterility “unless it’s agricultural.” A girl with paired Greek pins on her 
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sweater wondered coyly whether there existed such a thing as a maga- 
zine, just any would do, with mention of subversives in government. 

“In this election year? God forbid,” said Rex, who had come padding 
up in his sneakers. Then he waited for Mrs. M. to spoonfeed the tyro. 
When the girl had been provided with material down to a specific page, 
and had picked herself a seat next the boy with the crew cut, Rex 
chuckled softly and told Mrs. M., “Big Brother is watching you. You’re 
cheating in reverse. Furthermore, we’re to have a capital-letter visitor- 
critic today.” 

Mrs. M. raised her eyebrows. “A Friend of the Library?” 

“A notch more dubious,” said Rex. 

At the nearest table a student was punishing his elbows in his con- 
centration. 

Mrs. M. picked up her pencil. “Customer?” she wrote. “Surely not 
a Regent? The Rev?” The Rev, for Reverence or Reference, was the 
head librarian, the scholarly ex-divinity professor who, after farming 
out his departments to good-natured Phi Beta Kappas like Rex Laird, 
had himself continued more bookish than executive, except by spurts. 
The college paper had this week carried a blast against the library, the 
usual, like students grouching about food in a college dorm; still, a flash 
of attention from the Rev was overdue. 

“Billet-doux in the campus mail,” Rex Laird scribbled for Mrs. M. 
in the quiet of their reading room, and he laid on her desk a page-long 
mimeographed notice with library heading. 

“T’ll send the rest of the mail up by one of the kids.” Rex went, leav- 
ing Mrs. M. to puzzle over the coils of the language on the sheet of 
lavendar print. 

Whatever had come over the Rev? To be sure, there had been rumors 
about upheavals in their library of the future, but who would have 
foreseen this, this double-crostic of “inspector,” “co-ordinator,” and 
even “revaluator” (recalling “very super” in ad land), and sealed with 
a bold new signature, (Miss) Shelley Vintnor, Ph.D. Even rereading, 
Mrs. M. felt befogged. Though Shelley Vintnor (Miss, PH.D.) must 
represent the Rev, her assignment, at least as smothered in these words, 
was as startling coming from the Rev as it would have been if from 
Rex. Miss Shelley Vintnor had been detailed to visit Periodicals et al 
this day, 21 April. A labeled expert, she was to hold conferences with 
personnel in all divisions of the library, to tabulate, correlate, and, 
according to the incredible directive, “streamline the library corps.” 
Was the new library a cyclone center? Rex had appended a capsule 
of his own, “Bombs away for Operation Facelift.” 
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Would Miss Vintnor search out the Assigned Reading Room, Refer- 
ence, Cataloguers . . . the Documents librarian . . . the folks in Periodi- 
cals — would she subpoena them in their habitats and investigate them 
formally in the staff room of the main building? Or would she dispose 
them in rows in front of her in some outdated classroom and lecture 
at them from a podium, from her Olympus in the heights of the Ameri- 
can Library Association? — for in truth she came so accredited, with 
national sponsor, in distinction to Mrs. M., a backdoor librarian who 
had begun by mending torn pages and by taking a sampling of all kinds 
of reading over her box lunch at noon. 

The April shower past, the sun came glinting. Up to adjust the 
curtain, Mrs. M. saw that over by the carillon a half-dozen students 
were setting up a flock of soap boxes. The placards thereon advertised 
some kid vote again, anything from a student-council election to choice 
of the ugliest man on campus. Mrs. M. felt suddenly old after all, old 
and adrift, but less from the sight of the students at their play than 
from a premonition about Miss Shelley Vintnor. Miss Dr. Vintnor, in 
command of Operation Facelift, would have the chic of a police-woman 
lieutenant whom Mrs. M. had once heard, seen, and squirmed before, 
Lieutenant Jessica Kern crying shame on “you poor bungling parents” 
at P.T.A. (Mrs. M.’s fraternity). Lieutenant Kern, modish in black 
suit and coral shirtwaist, had stared down the burliest, laziest father in 
the schoolhouse. And so it would be, Mrs. M. thought gloomily, with 
the library association envoy and her techno-culture from the militant, 
regimented outland. 

A generation ago, Mrs. M. had been snatched from bad news on the 
telephone by the demanding sight of Bunny slipping from her high 
chair to land with bared stomach on a hot register. Today the tele- 
phone itself gimleted into Mrs. M.’s unease. A martyred landlady 
complained for a good four minutes about her student roomer who 
had skipped the country, leaving her with his milk bills, his library 
charges, and what have you, and varicose veins of her own. 

The interest shifted like cards being flicked. Mrs. M.’s favorite pro- 
fessor emeritus came to see what was new on the wildlife shelves, having 
read through the alphabet, from agriculture forward, in his zest for 
post-academic education. A senior apologized for showing up with a 
twenty-item list of technical journals that might already have reached 
the impasse of the bindery. “Just tell me what you can scare up.” He 
was the sort who would say “Hi!” when he met her by the drinking 
fountain. For a little, it was a toss-up whether such as he would set 
aside her years or Lieutenant Librarian Vintnor force them back on. 
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Mrs. M. took her customers singly, with time for each. As Rex put 
it, “Sit tight and relax.” Consulting the Kardex for the whereabouts of 
Biometrics vol. 8 no. 2, Mrs. M. was aware that two more applicants 
were waiting behind her senior. One, come to think of it, had been 
there longer than he, a home ec or a fine arts major, female, young 
middle-aged, with coat and headscarf picked carelessly from the home 
hat rack and not modeled after Vogue or Harper’s Bazaar. The home ec 
and fine arts majors regularly missed the dash of lady officials, a matter 
of choice perhaps. Mrs. M., still interpreting the Kardex to the senior, 
guessed that the housewifely figure in the background was outstaying 
others at the desk on purpose. Mrs. M.’s hunch was corroborated when 
Rex appeared in the opposite doorway, still with his eyeshade, to mouth 
the words “Damsel in distress,” nodding toward the lady, and to point 
off toward the Greek room. The Greek room was the closet-size long- 
ago classroom that served as the private retreat of the Periodicals staff. 
One of Rex’s students took Mrs. M.’s place at the desk and gave her 
the Greek-room key. 

“If I could go somewhere to reverse my stockings,” the housewife 
said with a broad little-girl smile. “I don’t deserve nylons, the way I 
snag them.” 

“It’s our old library,” said Mrs. M. with both apology and affection. 

“But don’t you think that even this oversize ladder would get by if 
I were to put it on the inside of my leg?” 

Mrs. M. led her off upstairs to the Greek room. It was a dull stand- 
ard classroom of the past, with the addenda of one wicker settee, an 
equally incongruous rocker, and an electric plate. With her bourgeois 
“stockings” and “leg” and in this milieu, the lady was a messenger of 
stability in the strange and agitated world that was currently modern. 

“A girls’ toilet would have done,” the lady said. 

“Someone was due to come up here anyhow, to heat our water,” 
Mrs. M. said. “One burner works, all we need for mid-morning coffee. 
And I keep a needle and thread here. And Band-Aid. How about 
Band-Aid for your run?” 

“Thanks. I’ll just do the grand right and left.” They laughed over 
sheer-hose troubles. “Look! you’ve a gallery view of the new library.” 

“Yes.” It had been sad to see trees felled for the excavation, a few 
young balsams given away whole for use at Christmas but maples and 
an oak sawed into chunks on the spot; yet now that the chateau parterre 
effect was ravaged anyhow, the activities of the construction crew held 
a moving-picture interest. “We had bets as to whether the bulldozers 
would make it going uphill in the mud last winter,” Mrs. M. said. She 
said it nostalgically, contrasting her losing bet of homemade pie with 
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the graphs and charts that she imagined the Lord High Executioner 
would unfurl to intimidate such easy-going servants as herself and Rex, 

“Thanks a million. I’d enjoy getting acquainted with your old read- 
ing room before you move. Life isn’t long enough for us readers, is it?” 

“Or simple enough,” Mrs. M. agreed with vehemence. 

Great trailers were hauling in the steel for the new library. The story 
was that the building would now accelerate. Until today, Mrs. M. had 
clung to the old library sentimentally only. Today she felt fright of the 
new. If steel ways should come, the Rev, who had engaged the inquisi- 
tor, could be found wanting, and surely Rex and herself, who failed to 
click their public along to a metronome even though the half-hearted 
might wander away unserved. 

Mrs. M. tried to speed up her checking-in of the day’s batch of 
new periodicals. Working under pressure, she was annoyed by the 
interruptions which ordinarily she welcomed as her contacts with 
people. At noon she was torn as to which of three magazines to read, 
one to benefit her German, one to challenge her parochial view of the 
Washington maelstrom, or a travel magazine with lovely color photos 
of Kew daffodils and Blue Ridge mountain laurel. 

Rex outlawed the duty reading by sending someone with her to the 
Greek room again, this time a young lady who had just started working 
for them. Bride of a GI, Greta McAfee was again not the sort that 
caused ferment in other departments on the campus, not upstart, not 
frustrated. She was a quiet girl with a scrubbed look and poise from 
her old-world upbringing in Sweden. With a caressing accent, she 
asked a dozen shy questions. Mrs. M. wondered, would the piles of 
magazines in the basement be moved along to the bindery faster if Rex 
had less warmth for the individual in need of a job and more insistence 
on library experience? Yet this girl had the makings of a conscientious 
apprentice, and it was to Rex’s glory that there was no carping in 
Periodicals. 

Another key turned in the lock, to admit their student Nan Thurston. 
Like Mrs. M., Nan was in her fourth year here. She dropped to the 
wicker settee, untied her loafers. “Take your shoes off when you have 
the chance, Greta,” she said cordially. “Mrs. M. does it too, don’t you, 
Mrs. M.?” 

Without discoverable preliminary, the two girls fell to discussing 
boy friends, Nan’s diamond, Greta’s wedding, and family plans; Mrs. 
M. had time for her flower pictures. The twelve-thirty buzzer shrilled 
out by the excavation. Lunches over, the workmen fanned out to their 
stations. Mrs. M. was temporarily neither of the library nor of Kew 
or the Blue Ridge but hiking in the Appalachians with her husband, 
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with Bunny dropped off at his sister’s. So, Mrs. M. knew, do cowards 
of the present lure the irrevocable past. 

“I thought I’d die the first night Mac had to sleep away,” Greta was 
confiding to Nan. 

“T do too belong unalterably to this particular library!’’ Mrs. M. told 
herself. These girls with their youth like a banner were the very sort 
she had been, innocent, responsive, the sort of person she was still. The 
sort she could not envisage was Miss Shelley Vintnor. 

At two, Rex sent Mrs. M. up to make coffee for the chemistry librari- 
an and a visitor of his. The grapevine had it that on some one of these 
trips to the Greek room Miss Vintnor herself would be the receptionist. 
Mrs. M. began to suspect that at the least Rex might be putting her 
through these minor skirmishes to harden her for the battle royal. He 
would disclaim it, he would say that he tumbled people together for the 
fun and they were no more to him in his bachelorhood than were dice, 
but Mrs. M. knew better. A freak suggestion came to her. What if this 
whole directive were a hoax, and later this afternoon there were to be 
an announcement party for Rex Laird and Shelley Vintnor, whom he 
had met at some convention of the A.L.A.? But that was fantasy, of 
the Tempter and spurred by an encounter with Nan and her boy friend 
kissing at the turn of the stairs. Miss Shelley Vintnor was booked, make 
no mistake, for a factual professional field day; don’t let the suspense 
unhinge you. Though Mrs. M. would have been welcome to stay for 
coffee with the chemistry librarian and companion, she fled back down 
to her desk for fear of learning more in the Greek room than she was 
yet prepared to accept. 

“They say she’ll reach here about four,” said Rex crisply. ‘“She’s 
armed with slide rule, calipers, and stethoscope, Mrs. M., and you ran 
out on the coffee binge I offered you. Want some aspirin?” Maybe Rex 
wasn’t wholly kind either. What satirist was? 

She immersed herself in the problems that accumulated whenever she 
left her desk. The student helpers were behind in their shelving; she 
would better lend a hand. And the bindery notes from downstairs had 
to be transferred to her Kardex. Two repair men (in new vocabulary, 
custodians) reported to plane the front door to the reading room and to 
oil a squeaky hinge. Their clatter and a sharp pecking as from a riveter 
over by the excavation jarred on nerves, on an April afternoon which 
might yesterday have been idyllic. Mrs. M. was conscious of the tilt 
of her own head as she made her entries, that give-away tilt of the 
eldering lady committed to bifocals. She hadn’t noticed it in men. The 
young couples were all brazen in their whisperings in the corners. The 
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lift came clanking up from the basement with a batch of mail that had 
been delivered to the city library in the morning. The custodians swung 
the door back and forth, back and forth, testing its squeak. At length 
they packed up and left, with the squeak reduced but not conquered. 
A student who had passed enough newsstands in his life to know better 
demanded the Ladies Home Companion and no substitute. A freshman 
unlettered as in the fall had to be shown the use of the readers’ indexes. 
The carillonneur sounded three slow notes, unresolved — a demonstra- 
tion for some visitor up in the bell tower in this off-hour. The big trucks 
kept rumbling past delivering their steel till they were halted by the 
campus police, sounding the siren and clearing the drive for a students’ 
pushmobile contest. Heavens to Betsy, anybody working in this depart- 
ment had to relax to operate in the confusion! 

As her readers drifted out for the pushmobile race, Mrs. M. had a 
wave of shame over today’s panic blown up by herself. Even child- 
bearing, new style, had the mother riding her pains with abandon, not 
knotted with dread. She, Meg M., should evolve some streamlined 
orientation sheets for her readers. She should turn her back gladly on 
whining door and clattering lift and sail over to the new library, or 
anywhere away from here, high as a kite. In kite mood, she should dare 
Miss Shelley Vintnor. What if, comic thought, Miss Vintnor were 
none other than the morning housewife with the laddered stocking! 
“Well,” and Mrs. M. would laugh, “you waited and waited at the desk, 
and you saw the worst.” Then, “Yes” would be the warm answer, “I’m 
sure I did.” 

In the realm of fact, Mrs. M. expected no such pat dénouement. Still 
there must be a major upheaval before the old library could be moved 
lock, stock, and barrel into the new, and who knew what powers would 
be needed for that, or for any tomorrow? The combination of the Ladies 
Home Companion, the squeaks and groans but imperturbable carillon, 
and the siren-heralded pushmobile monkey-business had given a spin to 
Mrs. M.’s despondency. Of a truth, Rex Laird with his vein of satire 
was the guy for a job like this. 

“You were swell,” said Biometrics vol. 8 no. 2, brushing past the 
desk on his way to a better window. “I'll have you autograph my 
diploma.” 

Rex, pencils over both ears, was beside her in his sneakers. She saw 
first his hand opening between her and her file, offering a package of 
Life-savers. “Four o’clock and Her Honor,” he said. “I'll replace you 
here while you go pin Vintnor down as to how by golly we can function 
on the wing.” 
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Silently Mrs. M. reached for the longer of his jaunty pencils. She 
stalled for one more minute only. She took off her glasses, opened her | 
purse, and deliberately extracted, for glass-wiping purposes, not a one- 
but a five-dollar bill. 

“Go it, old girl.” i 
To Rex’s soft chuckle, Mrs. M. stepped smartly forth to meet Shelley 
Vintnor, perhaps even suggest that she and Shelley both kick off their | 
shoes. i 
i 





PATTERN PRETTY MUCH ESTABLISHED 


Who keep to parks see it every season 
Rationalize or reason so it goes in parks. 


Near the further rushes early-clover clean 
And shy in spring the cygnets mirroring 





Start at breath in bushes, pick cake from bottle caps 
By bench-lined June, tell August carmel corn 


From tissue scraps, try their close-cropped wings 
Too soon, learn the limits of their lake too late. 


Rationalize or reason so it goes in parks Mi 
And all the same September swans are tame. 
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TANGLES OF NEAERA’S HAIR 
HORACE E. HAMILTON 


I 


(What boots it with uncessant care . . .) 


’ The faces composed in Arts colloquium 


Dignified tier on tier at faculty session 

Seek a word for what is happening, and 

To this end appoint a committee. .. . 

I move you, Mr. Chairman, the new integration — 
Not the cadenza, the grace note, but the chord. 


(Hey-ho for the new key-note: breadth that 
Is broad, depth that goes up and down-O) 


Deep from dissertation or fecund with 
Harvard’s integration, armed in area program, 
The young men chain-smoke and deplore 

The antiquated situation. . . . Dear-O 

My lads, Pusey and Rollins would 

Weep. Ho-hum for pedantry in the sticks. 


(Were it not better done as others use . . .) 


Mimeographed and sped on campus mail 

The Report is thick and respectably 

Phrased; there is a proper soberness, 

An almost elegiac tone. The Committee rests. 
(Books leave a taste, even in the discarding; 

We remember at times their Indian-summer smoke). 


II 
When has the credo flared into fiat? 


Books leave a taste even in the discarding; 

Men remember a few combinations of words, 
Even for years. Sometimes if the moon is in Ram 
Whole days are dense with the acrid conflagration 
Of an idea that was loaded and hurled flaming 
Into storage tanks of inflammable motive. 


























But who knows when or why a boy was burned? 


The young scion’s Know is the effect 

Of the Do, his bet is for the chips he 
Doesn’t; the debt will be forgivable 

By playing like a trouper for keeps — if 
The table isn’t turned, or the onion of 
Interest peeled too far to the heart. 


When does the bicycle become the ride? 


City streets extend like great spokes 

From nowhere; angled plate glasses 
Corruscate with what the world buys; 
Everyone bets there is no debtor, and conspires 
To make twenties into fives; one hand 


Passes the other the wrapped mystery of all our strife. 


Il 


(What recks it them? What need they? 
They are sped.) 


September is the cruelest month: almost men’s 
Legs in khaki stretch from adult desks; 

Not quite young faces dream on bookless 
Enterprize: Pop’s kid, Mom’s boy want to be 
Engineers. It was the idle rich created our 
Anachronism, a liberal polish for their sons. 


(A dillar, a dollar, a ten-o’clock-scholar 
We’ve a service to sell, willy-nilly; 

We’ve speech with agronomy, ceramics with 
Lit; we’ve noblesse oblige magnifique. 


We owe it as citizens to juggle the 
Disciplines, to correlate banking and art. 
For your liberal grad is peculiarly sad 
Equating public relations with Greek. 


Whatever the motive, the cause and effect, 
Let’s dedicate, conduct, and pursue — 
Our awful researches in the light of the 
Dollar, from the diligent scholar at noon.) 



























Along the spokes that turn with Prexy and Deans, 
Janitors and freshmen, there’s surmise in the air 
(At the hub, a well-rounded-scholar or two: 
Window dressing; on the counter, items you can afford). 
Seniors prattle in well-rounded phrases: don’t 
Give up the Game, but tidy it a bit for us to play. 


(Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
Do it with all thy might) 


So the chips are down: we'll buy college-bred 
Sausage, and hamburgers with higher education; 


The ad-man owns Freud, the baker B' 
And borough bosses profess poly-sci; 


The atom has uses we agree to deplore 

In a well-rounded-way-of-speaking; 

Speed’s easier than words; motion than thought; 
Policemen are equipped with electronics. 


Our white buckskins we’ll keep, and blazers, 
And caps... there’s something about ivy and 


Morey’s (drink her down). . . . I need a Monday- 


Wednesday-Friday-at-ten . . . a dillar, a dollar. 


I remember my youth while the sun or the moon 
Or the stars (I’ve forgot now) were bright . . . 
And I looked up to the word as it fell from 
Great men’s lips . . . but there is no pleasure 

In them. For of making many books . . . hey-ho 
Th’ empty glass... sprung wheel at cistern. 
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D. H. LAWRENCE: TRUE EMOTION 
AS THE ETHICAL CONTROL IN ART 


RALPH N. MAUD 


D H. LAWRENCE’S LITERARY CRITICISM is embodied in one major 
¢ work, Studies in Classic American Literature (1923) ,and in many 
essays and book reviews written during the years 1913 to 1930, gathered 
into Phoenix (1936) along with his posthumous papers, which include 
a lengthy “Study of Thomas Hardy.” It is vibrant and audacious ma- 
terial: the unconventional critical evaluations shock one, and the basic 
premises are pounded out with repetitions, CAPITALIZATION, and ex- 
clamations! There is, however, much true wit, a fearlessness which is 
the opposite of superficiality, and a happy refusal (in this era of 
aesthetics) to treat literature in any other way but in its relation to 
values of life. 

We judge a work of art by its effect on our sincere and vital emotion, and nothing 
else. All the critical twiddle-twaddle about style and form, all this pseudo- 


scientific classifying and analysing of books in an imitation-botanical fashion, 
is mere impertinence and mostly dull jargon.* 


This view of aesthetics is strong, but refreshing; refreshing in the same 
way as Irving Babbitt is refreshing: like Babbitt, Lawrence always sees 
a work of art in terms of “a more central attitude,” ? a higher phi- 
losophy of life, of which the work is a representative; then against this, 
he poses his own world-outlook. The result is a dynamic conflict of 
value systems, in which Lawrence always seems to win, if only because, 
like Babbitt, he rarely tackles any writer whose position he does not 
think he can improve upon. This similarity of tone and approach be- 
tween Lawrence and Babbitt leads one to look upon them as peers in 
the realm of literary criticism: Lawrence, the modern champion of the 
emotions, and Babbitt, rational, decorous, the modern classicist. It is 
rewarding to consider these two figures together, because Babbitt’s 
criteria are useful in distinguishing Lawrence from the emotional 
romanticists. 

Irving Babbitt’s case against the romantics was that they were in- 
terested in the experiencing and expression of the emotions, while 
lacking moral principles which might prevent them from going to 





Ralph Maud, graduate assistant in English at Harvard, has published on Dylan Thomas in 
Essays in Criticism and conducts Audience, a Cambridge bi-weekly devoted to poetry and criti- 
cism. 


*D. H. Lawrence, Selected Essays (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1950), p. 217. Found in 
“John Galsworthy,” Phoenix (New York: Viking, 1936), p. 539. 


we Jackson Bate, Criticism: the Major Texts (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1952), 
p. 547. 
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extremes. I want to take Hazlitt as a case in point, because the inherent 
philosophical flaw of romanticism is best revealed by consideration of 
the soundest of its thinkers, the one in whom it would least likely be 
found. Hazlitt is conscious that there should be some limit on the range 
of emotional expansion, but he seems to have misjudged the area for 
control. His ban on self-expression, the expression of the poet’s self, 
must be taken as simply arbitrary, or else put down to his dislike for 
the contemporary practitioners of it. Instead of emotional subjectivism, 
he prefers the expression of a strong sympathetic excitement produced 
by losing the sense ‘‘of our personal identity in some object dearer to us 
than ourselves.” * But does this alter the subjective nature of the 
activity, when it still leaves with us the choice of what is “dearer than 
ourselves,” and gives no criterion for choosing one object rather than 
any other as the focus for our sympathetic feelings? No element of 
ethical control has been introduced; Hazlitt just seems to prefer poets 
to talk about anything but themselves; and there is nothing in his 
scheme to prevent this sympathetic, objective excitement from being 
pushed to extremes. D. H. Lawrence makes this clear in his study of 
Walt Whitman, the poet of all-embracing sympathy: 


Does the earth gravitate, does not all matter, aching, attract all matter? 
So the body of me to all I meet or know.‘ 


Whitman’s mistake, says Lawrence, is in the interpretation of “sym- 
pathy.” “Try as he might he kept on automatically interpreting it as 
Love, as Charity. Merging.” > There should be sympathy of one’s own 
soul with others, but not the kind of sympathy for, which makes Whit- 
man want to embrace an evil prostitute. What is wanted is not the 
scattering of one’s personality, but the incorporation in one’s own self 
of the feelings seen in others. No doubt Hazlitt would disown this 
extreme kind of depersonalization, but his theory incorporates no way 
of drawing a line. D. H. Lawrence seems to be on much firmer ground 
when he posits “The soul judging for herself, and preserving her own 
integrity.” ®° The controlling factor lies in the word “integrity.” 

Hazlitt stresses objectivity because he believes that the concrete, 
particularized world about us is the real world. But this is reality in the 
empirical sense of “actuality,” and partakes of none of the ethical 
connotations of the Platonic conception of reality as the ideal form of 
existence for which to strive. “Poetry puts a spirit of life and motion 





* Ibid., p. 284. 


*Quoted by D. H. Lawrence, Studies in Classic American Literature (New York: Boni, 
1930), p. 243. 


5 Ibid., p. 258. 
* Ibid., p. 261. 
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into the universe.” 7 All very well, the whole world is available; but 
there is no indication of what kind of spirit and life, nor what part of 
the universe, one should be concerned with. In short, there is no 
conception of a higher reality, only of actuality. This leaves us as lost 
as we were before; for nothing that exists is more actual than anything 
else. Therefore, we must please ourselves; this criterion of allowing the 
spirit to roam without direction (or lack of criterion, if you will) is the 
essence of the romantic expansion that Babbitt so fiercely objected to. 
D. H. Lawrence accepts, with Hazlitt, the reality of the concrete world, 
but adds that the aim of art is to reveal man’s true relationship to it. 
“If we think about it, we find that our life consists in this achieving of 
a pure relationship between ourselves and the living universe about 
us.” ® In this statement, and in the further delineation of its meaning, 
D. H. Lawrence accomplishes the injection of an ethical control into the 
concept of reality; for “morality is that delicate, for ever trembling and 
changing balance between me and my circumambient universe, which 
precedes and accompanies a true relatedness,” ® and the moral work 
of art is one which expresses true relatedness. 

Lawrence’s conception of “integrity” and “true relatedness” will 
be discussed later; but what has been said seems sufficient to show that, 
unlike Hazlitt (whose position is essentially no stronger than any of 
those whom Babbitt calls “emotional naturalists,” putting him in the 
company of Rousseau and Diderot), D. H. Lawrence insists upon an 
“ethical” conception of reality, which it is the purpose of art to follow. 
He and Babbitt are agreed that the highest use of the imagination is to 
“imitate rightly.” 1° This is a classical concept and takes Lawrence out 
of the camp of the romantics. Emotion, for Lawrence, has the highest 
import, but he is concerned not only with the intensity but the “right- 
ness,” the truth, of it. 

The crux of Babbitt’s case against Rousseau and Romanticism is the 
lack of regard for human or natural law. One key illustration should 
show Lawrence’s complete dissociation from the romantic position and 
his high stature as a critic in the light of Babbitt’s standards. Babbitt 
makes the point that the Greek idea of fate was the “revelation of a 
moral order” of which man is just a small part, whereas the emotional 
romanticist, with no conception of a higher moral law, sees fate as an 
“alien power” which “wells up from the depths of nature” and belittles 
human affairs by its power and incomprehensibility.11 Babbitt merely 





"Bate, op. cit., p. 288. 
*D. H. Lawrence in Phoenix, p. 528. 

* Ibid. 

* Irving Babbitt, Rousseau and Romanticism (Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin, 1930), p. 69. 
™ Bate, op. cit., p. 549. 
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mentions Hardy as representative of the second conception of fate; but 
D. H. Lawrence in his “Study of Thomas Hardy” has, no doubt in- 
dependently, given a magnificent gloss on Babbitt’s point. Hardy, he 
writes, shares with Shakespeare, Sophocles, and Tolstoi, the ability to 
surround “the little human morality play” with a “vast, unexplored 
morality of nature. ...” 

The difference is, that whereas in Shakespeare or Sophocles the greater, un- 
comprehended morality, or fate, is actively transgressed and gives active punish- 
ment, in Hardy and Tolstoi the lesser, human morality . . . is actively trans 
gressed, and holds, and punishes the protagonist, whilst the greater morality is 


only passively, negatively transgressed, it is represented merely as being present 
in background, in scenery, not taking any active part... .?? 


Oedipus, Hamlet, Macbeth “find themselves, dagger drawn, with the 
very forces of life itself’ and are finally overcome by “the greater 
morality.” Hardy’s Tess or Sue succumb under the “mere judgment of 
man upon them, and all the while by their own souls they were right.” ** 
Not content merely to show the weakness of Hardy’s tragedies in hold- 
ing up the social code as if it were irrevocable fate, Lawrence goes on to 
construct a scheme of higher morality on the basis of the working of the 
natural order as he sees it. I do not claim to understand fully the meta- 
physics of this world-outlook; but briefly it may be said to involve the 
two great concepts of Law and of Love, which are both contradictory 
and complementary. On the human plane, the principle of the Law is 
found strongest in Flesh and Woman, the principle of Love in Spirit 
and Man. Hardy has “shown Love in conflict with the Law, and only 
Death the resultant, no Reconciliation.” 1* Hence, the pessimism in 
Hardy leaves “the soul finally unsatisfied, unbelieving”; for now the aim 
of man should be “to recognize and seek out the Holy Spirit, the 
Reconciler, the Originator, He who drives the twin principles of Law 
and of Love across the ages.” ** And bearing the human as well as the 
cosmic aspects in mind, we are led to see the union of the two in the 
“law of Consummate Marriage.” ** It is inappropriate here to go 
further into the content of the metaphysics under which Lawrence 
subsumes the Wessex novels; but I think it can be rightly said that in 
the twenty pages he uses to re-tell Jude the Obscure in terms of this 
“reality” of the universe, the characters of the novel gain new life and 
vitality in revealed motivation, and the action partakes of new cosmic 
significance. 





*D. H. Lawrence in Phoenix, p. 419-20. 
* Tbid., p. 420. 
* Ibid., p. 513. 
* Ibid., p. 514. 
* Ibid., p. 515. 
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Lawrence is here going beyond the normal functions of a literary 
critic. Not only does he see the novel as “an articulation of more 
central attitudes,”’ but, when the morality of the novelist appears false 
to reality, he strives for the truth by applying his own central attitudes 
to the novel, that is, if the novel itself seems real, not false to life. As a 
metaphysician, says Lawrence, Hardy “makes a poor show”; “His 
feeling, his instinct, his sensuous understanding is, however, . . . very 
great and deep, deeper than that, perhaps, of any other English novel- 
ist.” 17 This technique of differentiation of the work from the author’s 
intention is another element of literary criticism which Lawrence shares 
with Babbitt. In referring to Chateaubriand, Babbitt says, “. . . and we 
cannot repeat too often that it is what a man is imaginatively and not 
what he preaches that really counts.” ** Lawrence puts it this way: 

The artist usually sets out . .. to point a moral and adorn a tale. The tale, 
however, points the other way, as a rule. Two blankly opposing morals, the 


artist’s and the tale’s. Never trust the artist. Trust the tale. The proper function 
of a critic is to save the tale from the artist who created it.!® 


Approaching American literature with this view, Lawrence deals 
not so much with what the writers were trying to say, but with what 
they ought to have said, and what their works said for them unwittingly. 
The reality of America, Lawrence believes, is the need to break down 
the soft, European, white-man psyche and build up a new psyche 
in keeping with the “spirit of place.” If Americans want to take up a 
right relation to their continent, they may have to draw on some of the 
attitudes to nature of the Indian. The various authors Lawrence takes 
up in his Studies in Classic American Literature are seen in relation to 
this central process of “reality.” “You must look through the surface 
of American art, and see the inner diabolism of the symbolic meaning. 
Otherwise it is all mere childishness.” 2° His treatment of Hawthorne 
presents perhaps the best example. Hawthorne in The Scarlet Letter 
may have been trying to present the story of people under penitence 
for breaking divine law; but the truth of the novel (summarized most 
inadequately for Lawrence) is that Hester and Dimmesdale sinned only 
in breaking their own integrity; they did what they thought was wrong. 
Either, wanting to be lovers, they should have had the courage of their 
passion; or they should have abstained. But Dimmesdale was ir- 
revocably wrong in adhering to a spiritual life which his passionate 





* Tbid., p. 480. 
* Bate, op. cit., p. 555. 
* Lawrence, Studies in Classic American Literature, p. 3. 


* Ibid., p. 122. 
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nature repudiated. Hester brought him down, Chillingworth finished 
him off: the malevolent, destructive forces, attacking the white-man 
spiritualism. 

And you can please yourself, when you read The Scarlet Letter, whether you 
accept what that sugary, blue-eyed little darling of a Hawthorne has to say for 


himself, false as all darlings are, or whether you read the impeccable truth of his 
art-speech.”4 


In this brief discussion of Lawrence’s two major critical works some 
explication of his ethical norms has appeared; we must now attempt 
to make a statement of what Lawrence means by “integrity” and “true 
relatedness to the universe.” In his essay on John Galsworthy he sets 
up as a critical standard “‘a conception of a real man and a real woman” 
by which to judge the Forsytes. He sees the tragedy of modern times as 
a collapse of the free human individual into a social being held in the 
sway of money. At the core of the true human being is a “certain 
innocence of naiveté which defies all analysis, and which you cannot 
bargain with, you can only deal with it in good faith from your own 
corresponding innocence or naiveté.” 7” 

While a man remains a man, before he falls and becomes a social individual, 
he innocently feels himself altogether within the great continuum of the universe. 
He is not divided nor cut off. Men may be against him, the tide of affairs may 
be rising to sweep him away. But he is one with the living continuum of the 
universe. From this he cannot be swept away. Hamlet and Lear feel it, as does 


Oedipus or Phaedra. It is the last and the deepest feeling that is in man while 
he remains a man.?° 


It is in the novels — outside our scope here — that we get the fullest 
picture of the men and women striving to be true to what Lawrence 
has here called “‘naiveté” and elsewhere the power of “The Holy Ghost” 
or the “dark gods” inside a man, or a man’s “daemon.” It is in the 
novels that one gets a feeling of what it means to Lawrence to feel at 
one with a living cosmos. We find a somewhat. formal statement in 
Lawrence’s discussion of Dimmesdale’s problem: ‘Man should never 
do the thing he believes to be wrong. Because if he does, he loses his 
own singleness, wholeness, natural honour.” The core of a man’s 
integrity is his obedience to his own “Holy Ghost.” “A thing that you 
sincerely believe in, cannot be wrong. Because belief does not come 
at will. It comes only from the Holy Ghost within.” 74 





* Ibid., p. 3. 

* Lawrence, Selected Essays, p. 219. 

* Ibid., pp. 219-220. 

* Lawrence, Studies in Classic American Literature, p. 149. 
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Now, Babbitt might have attacked this as merely a cover for emo- 
tional subjectivism; but there is reason to think that Babbitt would 
be wrong. Lawrence’s statement is a recognition that the final source 
of one’s values lies in mystery, and I know of nothing closer to this 
view than Babbitt’s expressed belief in “insight”: “the presence in man 
of a restraining, informing and centralizing power that is anterior to 
both intellect and emotion. . . . This is the psychological fact that under- 
lies .. . the mystery of grace.” *° Ethical values are by their very nature 
mysterious; they cannot be proved or traced to their source. In trying 
to define beauty, Babbitt has to fall back on the beautiful as judged by 
“the right kind of man,” “he whose total attitude towards life is correct, 
who views life with some degree of imaginative wholeness. . . .” 7° 
Babbitt goes back to the classical tradition for his “right kind of man” 
and stresses “all-roundness and fine symmetry, the poise and dignity 
that come from working in the bounds of human law. .. .” 27 Lawrence, 
from a no less ethical point of view, is concerned with “the right kind 
of man,” one who is living on an elevated emotional plane. “When 
is aman a man? When he is alight with life. Call it excess? If it is 
missing, there is no man, only a creature, a clod, undistinguished.” 7* 
Babbitt scorns the romantic eccentrics who, in breaking from the ethical 
center of normal life, have violated his classical decorum. For Lawrence, 
the worst sin is the arresting of true emotional flow or the faking of 
feelings. He uses his satirical whip on the sentimentalists: ‘‘Senti- 
mentalism is the working off on yourself of feelings you haven’t really 
got.” 2° Incidentally, this is why sex is such an important subject to 
Lawrence: so many people are lost to “the real meaning of sex, which 
involves the whole of a human being. . . .” °° In the famous ninth 
chapter of Lady Chatterley’s Lover, he writes concerning the novel: 

It is the way our sympathy flows and recoils that really determines our lives. 
And here lies the vast importance of the novel, properly handled. It can inform 


and lead into new places the flow of our sympathetic consciousness, and it can 
lead our sympathy away in recoil from things gone dead.*2 


Hazlitt claims that the broadening of sympathy is a moral function 
of art; but really it is only when one introduces, as Lawrence does, a 
directional, controlling factor into the broadening of sympathy that 
one has an ethical standard. Babbitt made this point once and for all: 
there must be an ethical center if we are to avoid nihilism. 





* Babbitt, op. cit., p. 157; see also p. 179. 

** Bate, op. cit., p. 555. 

* Babbitt, op. cit., p. 23. 

* 1D. H. Lawrence in Phoenix, p. 421. 

* Lawrence, Selected Essays, p. 224. 

* Ibid., p. 225. 

™D. H. Lawrence, Lady Chatterley’s Lover (Royal Publishers), p. 108. 
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Neither Babbitt nor anyone else can presume to dictate, however, 
what nature the ethical center may have. Babbitt’s classical view of 
a rationally ordered universe led him to see the ethical in the essential 
forms of nature and the moral work of art as one which successfully 
imitates these forms by means of reason and the imagination. Lawrence, 
on the other hand, sees the cosmos as an alive thing, which demands 
emotional response by the very fact that we are alive and functioning 
in it. He finds the ethical norm in true emotional relatedness, and the 
moral work of art is that which imitates emotions truly, which tries to 
capture living relationships, and which shows us how well it is possible 
to live. “The essential function of art is moral. Not aesthetic, not 
decorative, not pastime and recreation. But moral . . . a passionate, 
implicit morality, not didactic. A morality which changes the blood, 
rather than the mind. Changes the blood first. The mind follows later, 
in the wake.” ** The fact that Lawrence so often finds what he is 
looking for in Shakespeare and Greek drama helps to put a moderate 
interpretation on this rather strong statement. 

There is in Lawrence a reaching out for new and better relationships, 
a concept of progress which seems lacking in the traditionalist Babbitt 
and is more akin to Matthew Arnold’s idea of “the growth towards 
perfection.” ** We find the counterpart of “sweetness and light” in 
passages in Lawrence’s novels and some of the poetry: 

But still I know that life is for delight and bliss 
as now when the tiny wavelets of the sea 

tip the morning light on edge, and spill it with delight 
to show how inexhaustible it is. 


But Lawrence recognizes, too, that if progress is going to be made, if 
a new consciousness is to be forged, the new thing will always hurt to 
some extent. The pleasure principle for art must go by the board; 
art’s main function is to herald in the new and better life, to present 
the truth of the old and the new, whether it hurts or not. 

Lawrence provides his own summary: “Art has two great functions. 
First, it provides an emotional experience. And then, if we have the 
courage of our own feelings, it becomes a mine of practical truth. We 
have had the feelings ad nauseam. But we’ve never dared dig the actual 
truth out of them. .. .” ** The discipline which requires that the artist 
strive for the true emotion of experience provides, for Lawrence, the 
ethical control without which the artist is a wandering spirit. 





* Lawrence, Studies in Classic American Literature, p. 254. 
* Bate, op. cit., p. 465. 
“Lawrence, Studies in Classic American Literature, p. 3. 




















THE RETURN 

















CARLTON CULMSEE 


Slots of windows, and the light 
lies in bars upon the stone, 
stands in bars against the sky; 
all without cannot be known, 
only sky through colored panes, 
with the candles guttering 

in the high and drafty gloom. 


Quick then — through the screen and fling 
shoulder to the brazen mass, 
wrench the slab aside and pass. 


But the sun is roofed away 

by the thick-laced branches here; 
struggle up the climbing path 

for the summit may be clear. 


Panting, streaming, briar-torn, 
clamber to the topmost rock, 

wipe the sweat away and cling 
bowing to the gust of shock — 


All the woodland and the hill 
fall away in caving air: 

nothing, nothing but the chill 
and the eye. . . and the stare. 


Is the ray a narrow path 

or a javelin of wrath? 

From the eye a beating stare, 

from the gulf a gust of chill: 
sweating, quaking, turn from there, 
stumble down the brambly hill: 


Push the creaking slab aside, 
bathe in sanctuary gloom, 

cup the trembling fingers ’round 
the last candle in the room. 


Grateful for the little heat, 
straining in the little light: 
wondering — no sooner there — 
feeling eye or mindless stare? 








ALLEGORY FOR A MENTOR 


LEGARDE S. DOUGHTY 
(For Gandhi) 
He shall be called a ship, being in that image and likeness. 


Form of the ship was sculpture of a Latin hand among viols and 


oboes. 
Laded, though, gunwale to gunwale, keel to funnel, 
Strength was the square of an Afric shoulder burdened with ivory. 


This ship put forth, with symmetry and purpose, on the Mediter- 
ranean; 


Not the Mediterranean enclosed with land; that one enclosed only with 
time. 


Cargo was essence of the ship’s self, symmetry and purpose. 


Voyage was for the giving far of cargo until the ship would sink at 
last. 
But ports were locked with reefs that were legs crossed in narcosis. 
Winds were froward elbows on the sea; and under, bergs were precious 
rumps of torpid weight. 
The ship was elbowed wide from course; bergs crushed it. 


The dissolution was he — and utter; no flotsam, no jetsam 
Except one thing: the encephalon sloughing in a shoal. 
Only a gull saw it, and, being a gull, plucked not; 

Mistook it for seaweed, blinked a sapphire, and was gone. 
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JOHN PEALE BISHOP: 
THE MEMORY LINGERS ON 


JESSE BIER 


OHN PEALE BisHop has been dead over ten years, and in that time his 
J reputation has all but vanished, a sad and ironic eclipse of a man 
who at his death was universally respected in and out of literary circles. 
For over two decades Bishop had won an unhesitating admiration from 
all quarters for his work in poetry and prose. A conscientious technician 
in verse, he was counted as a leading American poet. When he wrote 
fiction, usually about the South, he wrote from a deep well of knowl- 
edge — of both his material and his craft — and he was honored for his 
efforts. As a literary and social critic, he stood above coteries of all 
kinds, and he displayed an astuteness and frequently a power that gave 
his essays a sense of clarity and a force few of his colleagues matched. 
One may only wonder at the present shadow lying across his reputa- 
tion. 

But there are glimmerings of a bright reappearance. Today, Bishop 
edges back into view, and those who know his work await with enforced 
patience his full return to the light. While friends and fellow writers 
continue to remember him with affection and regret his premature 
passing, here and there academicians are discovering or rediscovering 
his significance. The Collected Essays and Collected Poems are con- 
sulted more often, and there are increasing commendations of his scarce 
novel, Act of Darkness, for which there are now — at last — more 
readers than copies. 

John Peale Bishop was a man very much aware of his time and even, 
to indulge in paradox, fatally alive to its meaning. Except for Bishop’s 
close friend, Scott Fitzgerald in the Twenties, no one else in recent 
history has more adequately felt and embodied his era, and for Bishop 
that period was the Long Armistice between the wars. To a people, 
like us, embarked on another extended and uncertain armistice, re- 
newed interest in Bishop is altogether appropriate. 

We need not look far to discover the reasons for Bishop’s gradual 
re-emergence now. The qualities commending him to readers today 
as yesterday are literary. 

Allen Tate hailed him long ago as one of the most important and 
distinctive poets of his time. The record of his achievement from Now 
with His Love through the Collected Poems is one of constant liberation 





Jesse Bier moves this fall from the University of Colorado to Montana State University’s 
Department of English. He has written on Hawthorne in Modern Philology. 
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from outside influences, especially that of Eliot, and one of steady 
progress from a method of facile symbolism and from a basically pretti- 
fied style of writing at first to a later poetry of independent thought 
and mature technic. His emotions became complex in his later work, 
and his structure and imagery came under strict regulation. Although, 
for example, the figures of speech in his early work sometimes “float” 
freely, unattached to larger context, or are otherwise unruly, the images 
and especially similes in his later poems come under the management 
of a sure governing -hand that maintains a deft control everywhere. 
Take a representative couplet from “Perspectives are Precipices”’: 


I see a distance of black yews 
Long as the history of the Jews. 


Or a short stanza from “Epithalamium”’: 


When first my beloved came to my bed 

It was as though the midnight had seen pass 
Morning on the march or that great bird of the 
Dayspring, newly mewed, plumed in loud brass. 


Through the years Bishop achieved an unmistakable command of form; 
particularly in the metaphysical vein, to which he often turned, he 
combined wit and feeling in lines rarely equaled for the period either 
here or in Britain. 

Bishop’s range in poetry was as wide as his interests — and they 
covered the field — and his precision and feeling attained an extreme 
acuity and poignance. Readers may have forgotten title and author 
of what is probably the finest occasional piece of our time, Bishop’s 
elegy to Fitzgerald, “The Hours,” but its sincerity and pathos are 
memorable even now; the poem is still powerfully with us. 


Was it a fault in your disastrous blood 
That beat from no fortunate god, 

The failure of all passion in mid-course? 
You shrank from nothing as from solitude, 
Lacking the still assurance, and pursued 
Beyond the sad excitement by remorse. 


Was it that having shaped your stare upon 

The severed head of time, upheld and blind... 
You looked and were made one 

With the strained horror of those sightless eyes? 
You looked, and were not turned to stone. 


The dark has come. I cannot pluck you bays, 
Though here the bay grows wild. For fugitive 
As surpassed fame the leaves this sea-wind frays. 
Why should I promise what I cannot give? 
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I cannot animate with breath 

Syllables in the open mouth of death. 

Dark, dark. The shore here has a habit of light. 
O dark! I leave you to oblivious night. 


Those who know Bishop’s novel, Act of Darkness, painfully regret 
that it has been buried from sight all these years. Many Thousands 
Gone, Bishop’s prize-winning collection of short stories about the 
South, which earned him first fame as a prose writer and which is still 
remembered, is a good book, in many ways a superior one, but it does 
not begin to compare in scope or depth with the bigger and later work. 
For the novel, as we begin to see more clearly now, is the peer of any- 
thing done on a large scale about the South. It is an accurate, overflow- 
ing, compassionate story of life in a small West Virginia county seat at 
the turn of the century. But in its long account of violence, frustration, 
and spiritual awakening in a small Southern town, and in its grasp 
of what existence is like in the aftermath of a broken civilization, it 
becomes something more than an outsized regional book; it is a “big” 
book, if you will, in that its subject is microcosmos for all of us, north 
or south, then and now. It strips to the core a great part of our 
American experience and does so with power. The study in Act of 
Darkness of the transition from a landed traditional culture to one of 
anarchical big business values is one of the most incisive and affecting 
that we have today. It still deserves serious consideration. The book 
really ought to be put into the hands of the French, who are expert 
in calling our attention to our own. 

If anthologies show anything at all, apart from the conflicting tastes 
of their anthologists, then the inclusion of Bishop’s essays in more and 
more of them these days signifies the renewed and growing respect 
belonging to him as a prose stylist and especially as a critic. His pages 
on writers he knew personally — Hemingway, Cummings, Fitzgerald, 
to name three — now take on a definitive tone. His remarks on such 
diversified literary figures as Arnold, Housman, Joyce, and Thomas 
Wolfe are illuminating. The essays which discuss the modern novel, 
the discipline of poetry, painting, movies, the future of the arts in 
America, the impact of our midwestern values upon our national 
thought, the meaning of the post-War I era here and abroad, the sig- 
nificance of France to our civilization — all display his catholic interests 
and, in their writing, exemplify a sustained level of high intelligence 
and integrity. The collected reviews of poets and novelists of his period, 
which Edmund Wilson assembled in the Collected Essays, bear further 
witness to Bishop’s understanding of his time and of his contempo- 
raries; they testify also to his lucidity, that articulateness consistently 
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attained throughout his critical works. And when in his essays Bishop 
rose to a comprehensive analysis of a subject like “The Myth and 
Modern Literature” or “The South and Tradition,” he revealed him- 
self as one of those few men who can be trusted in taking the “broad” 
view. And he could say things then we still need to hear and know. 

And what, in essence, did Bishop say? Caught as he was in that 
stormy decade of the Thirties between the theories of the Agrarians 
on the one side and the exhortations of the extreme Left on the other, 
he spoke quietly — though it seemed to many, fatuously — of the 
“whole man,” of the utter necessity to keep the “whole man” in view. 
The rules of conduct and the codes of social organization wear out 
at last, he knew, or are otherwise corrupted; their loss is in the nature 
of things for all periods of time. But to lose classic principles is to be 
irreparably deprived. That men are not merely economic units, or 
political units, or sociological units, but all of these together and much 
more, was an argument which he pursued continuously. In his own 
terms, and in both his creative writing and his uniformly literate essays, 
without ever descending to polemics, he presented his case in the modu- 
lated but firm tone so characteristic of him. An artist consecrated, him- 
self, to a life of complete understanding, he believed that only a type of 
living death awaited the modern mind that viewed man in fragments. 

Bishop’s views, however, were far from the nugatory ideas of the 
Humanists then; indeed he scourged them for their fastidiousness, for 
behaving as repressors rather than conservers of passion. He came soon 
to the conviction, furthermore, that it was actually as a conserving force 
for the vital passions that tradition was at all important. Yet in Bishop’s 
mind, tradition left a good deal of room for the exercise of individual 
freedom. A thorough individualist, he was dedicated to freedom as the 
only way for a man to discover the laws of his own private being. 
And once Bishop’s point was made that the laws of a man’s life are 
such that they might at any moment transcend any conventional order 
of existence imposed from without, and that the varied passions and 
instincts of that life command our full respect, he returned again to his 
thesis. In the hard and curious mathematics of human values we had 
to regard man either as a whole integer or as a composite of ciphers; 
on this view Bishop was uncompromising. To see ourselves whole was 
to see ourselves realistically. The vision required, as it still does, a 
healthy respect for man’s possibilities to achieve dignity, and a measure 
of beauty and, should it be our condition, honest tragedy. The vision 
remains as it was: clairvoyant and elevating. Bishop’s own sensuous 
poetry, his charged fiction and his tightly wound essays prove in con- 
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JOHN PEALE BISHOP 247 
crete terms that he was a critic who could join life and a sense of im- 
mediacy to his abstractions. 

In the end, Bishop’s personal commitment to an intense inner life, 
his genuine and driving effort at understanding himself and his time, 
found conclusion both in a distinguished career and in a final ironic 
defeat. In his mind the Spenglerian philosophy of history warred per- 
petually against his tenacious belief in classic virtues that endure 
through all ages of rise and decline; it was the alliance of his sensitivity 
with the Spenglerian idea that worked finally as poison within him. 
He knew the dissolution of his era so clearly and intimately that the 
knowledge of it, like a potent spiritual malaise, killed him at last. It was 
no simple cardiac condition that ended his days in 1944 on the lonely 
Massachusetts cape where he died. One cannot help thinking that he 


had glimpsed his own fate long before, when he wrote in an appraisal of 
The Golden Bough: 


... the deepest need of the mind is for order. For it is only by perceiving order 
in those external forces upon which his continuance depends, that man can hope 
to bring his own being into accord with them. Without that harmony, he suffers, 
and, so quickly does a carnal predicament become a spiritual distress, his suffer- 
ing is not limited to his body. He may not only find living difficult; he may 
even cease to want to live. 


Toward the end he tried vainly to hold on to life in the most effective 
way he could. Shortly before his death he wrote in a letter, “There is 
nothing, I suppose, one can do during these periods . . . but to live 
through them and eventually start some kind of job, any kind, so long 
as it keeps one working.” But that discipline of craft which he had 
described years earlier as Hemingway’s salvation was not quite enough 
to save Bishop himself. 

Yet these facts, too, are an instructive addition to the legacy he left 
us. His failure was that he understood intensity of experience to be a 
full consciousness of one’s time and as full an understanding as possible 
of what the prevailing climate might allow for constructing a good life. 
But he did not sufficiently, or quickly enough, relate the present to a 
sustaining vision of the future. Both his times, and Time itself, subdued 
him; his body could not suffer what his taut nerves relayed to his heart. 
We are fortunate perhaps in being less sensitive than he, but we are in 
even greater need of extending his sensibility. 

Another unstable long armistice seems upon us, and Bishop’s peren- 
nial bogeyman looks on us once more. We are faced on every side by 
those who would trade in total human values under the flag of eco- 
nomics alone, or politics, or psychiatry, or what-not. Should Ameri- 
cans, for instance, fall into the error of a partial view of man, much 
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(as Bishop pointed out many times) the way Marxists do, and rely 
on simple antiCCommunism as our one rule of existence, we would 
doubtless lose all claim to the “whole view.” And we would lose the 
strength that belongs to it and go the way of every like-minded forgetful 
antiquity before us. In that eventuality our distinction would be only 
that of a very early death. If, on the contrary, it is continued life we 
want, then a man like Bishop has meaning for us yet and the ghost of 
things to come can be held off still another generation, while we seek 
once more a saving tradition and guard our vital principles. It need 
not be religion, but for us, as for John Peale Bishop, it will be, like all 
philosophy and poetry, religious in essence: 


The ceremony must be found 
Traditional, with all its symbols 
Ancient as the metaphors in dreams; 
Strange, with never before heard music. 


IN SEMPITERNAM 


break the hands 

erase the number-eyes 

time wears a false face pretending a swift hour 
eternity is clock enough 

whose tick and tock deny a one and twelve 
unwind the tightened key 

the masterspring who measures the beat 
may strike release in one blow 

eternity 

handless 

faceless 


walks 
GENEVIEVE GROEN 
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THE TALL IDEAS DANCING: 
PETER VIERECK, OR THE POET AS CITIZEN 


y 
d IRA N. HAYWARD 
e 
I 
y 
' gine VIERECK is becoming an increasingly powerful voice for a 
. thoroughgoing re-appraisal of the trends that dominated poetry, 
j literary criticism, and political thought between the two world wars. 


Like the symposium Critics and Criticism, edited by R. S. Crane,’ 
Viereck’s three books of poems, his numerous magazine articles, and 
his recent volume of satiric prose present a basic challenge to the New 
Poetry and to the New Criticism which it stimulated. The challenge 
is long overdue. A too-easy victory over the shallow philistinism and 
pedantic academicism of the ‘nineties and the years before World War I 
seems to have betrayed the literary modernists into an equally easy over- 
confidence in opinions which should have been held tentatively if at all, 
but instead have hardened into dogmas ranging from the dubious to the 
absurd. 

Viereck is a stout controversialist, more adept, as he told an audience 
; at the 1948 writers’ conference in Logan, Utah, at pouring oil on 
; troubled fires than on troubled waters. He has advanced during the 
past eight years from an attitude of skeptical questioning to an open 
attack on what he calls the “hermetic formalism” of the New Criticism 
and the “cross-word-puzzle” obscurity of the New Poetry. 

In the Atlantic for July, 1947, under the title “Poets Versus Readers,” 
he wrote optimistically that with the work of younger men like Auden, 
Spender, Robert Lowell and Dylan Thomas, “Poetry has returned from 
the dazzling and esoteric to its traditional concern with the mystery of 
mortality. ... There is a fruitfully obsessive search for the path from 
‘ our dinginess and glibness to regeneration. This is the path that leads 
from Eliot’s Wasteland to Ash Wednesday.” As a result, “with the 
return to form and clarity, there can now be a disarmament conference 
between reader and poet.” 

At the end of the essay he qualifies his optimism by citing as an 
“example of how the poet-versus-reader feud of the 1920’s can still 
re-erupt today . . . Robert Graves’s preface to his new book of poems: 
‘I write poems for poets. . . . For people in general I write prose. . . 
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Professor Ira N. Hayward, a frequent reviewer for WHR and a veteran participant in the 
Arts and Letters programs of the Utah Academy, teaches American Literature at the Utah State 
Agricultural College. 


*Chicago: The University of Chicago Press (1952). See also Van Wyck Brooks, The 
Writer in America (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1953). 
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To write poems for other than poets is wasteful.’ ” Viereck’s rejoinder 
to this point of view is prophetic of the position he has taken since 
with increasing vigor: 

My objection to it is pragmatic rather than absolute: ivory towers are not 
equipped with air-raid shelters. Culture is not a self-sufficient island separated 


from some safely distant mainland but is infinitely vulnerable and infinitely 
responsive to outside stimuli. 


The award to Ezra Pound in 1949 of the Bollingen Prize for the best 
American poetry of 1948 caused Viereck to abandon his optimism and 
to recognize that the ivory tower aestheticism of the 1920’s was still 
firmly entrenched behind a solid wall of critical opinion. In an essay, 
“My Kind of Poetry,” appearing at the time in the Saturday Review of 
Literature and later reprinted as his introduction to the selections from 
his poems in John Ciardi’s anthology, Mid-century American Poets, 
he wrote: 

. . my poetry is equally interested in shaking off the vague sentimentalities of 
the pre-Eliot romanticism and the hermetic ingenuities of the post-Eliot version 
of Neo-Classicism. The latter contains (1) no fun and (2) no humanness, 
two “vulgar” qualities that are the lifeblood of art. What was new and imagina- 
tive in the master becomes a slot-machine stereotype in the disciples who thereby 


create a new and more insidious type of Babbitt: the highbrow Babbitt-baiting 
Babbitt. 


Besides presenting a lucid analysis of Viereck’s own position, the 
essay is thus a frontal attack on a literary movement which has aged 
“into a cocktail party clique, a mutual admiration pact, a pressure 
group upon college English Departments and Little Magazines. . . . 
Today the New Criticism, already a very old criticism, has become a bar 
to further esthetic progress, producing nimble imitative pedants and 
enslaving our metrics with its own twentieth-century clichés.” 

Of his own revolt against the trend he writes: 

It’s not enough to say a poet must belong to none of the arty coteries. It’s 
essential that he actively sin against their rituals. My own sin is twofold. (1) 
I’ve content — something to say about the profane world they scorn — and not 
only form; this makes me an “impure” poet. (2) I try to communicate to the 
qualified layman also, instead of only to fellow poets and critics; this makes me 
a philistine. 


Later in the same essay he writes, “Mine is a poetry of ideas. Above 
all, ideas connected with ethics or with the search for ethical values,” 
and he quotes from his poem “Incantation at Assisi”: 


Listen, when the high bells ripple the half lights: 
Ideas, ideas, the tall ideas dancing. 
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In his latest volume of verse? Mr. Viereck takes another poetic fling 
both at the New Critics and at the willful obscurantists in poetry whom 
he has called “the Pound-Tate school of epigones.” The section cap- 
tioned “Irreverences,” besides annoying those whom it is intended 
to annoy may displease others who believe that although the current 
“battle of the books” may be expected to rage for some time along the 
critical foothills of Parnassus, the sacred mount itself should, by mutual 
agreement, be accorded immunity as a No Man’s Land in the skirmish- 
ing. Yet the genuine humor with which he hits off the poetical manner- 
isms not only of the new poets, American, British, and German, but 
of Browning, Hardy and even Viereck himself, entitles the section to a 
modest niche in the gallery of poems in dispraise of poets. 

Convinced, as he wrote in an article “Pure Poetry, Impure Politics, 
and Ezra Pound,” appearing in Commentary for April, 1951, that the 
New Critics have ‘‘Alexandrinized and Babbittized” the work of Pound 
and Eliot “not into a ‘fascist’ conspiracy as some Saturday Review of 
Literature writers absurdly implied, but into a supreme bore,” he is here 
laying about him with the rapier of satiric wit, the bane of bores in all 
ages. It was a foregone conclusion that those whom he calls Pound’s 
“disarmingly, really endearingly humorless” grandsons would not be 
amused by ‘Full Circle,” the poem in which their current dilemma is 
deftly run through its vitals. Judging by their comments, they were least 
amused by the closing two-line parody of a couplet which, from having 
been too much admired as an epitome of the banalities of late Georgian 
culture, has come in the space of forty years to epitomize a no less deadly 
banality all its own: 


Today the women come and go, 
Talking of T. S. Eliot. 


Viereck’s absorption in ideas does not in any sense make him in- 
different to technique. On the contrary, he is much concerned with it, 
and, as he himself writes, he composes his poems with definite theories 
of prosody in mind. Few modern poets show an equal mastery of varied 
verse forms. One of his major interests is in preserving the distinction 
between what he calls the “necessary obscurity” of most good poetry 
and obscurity for the sake of obfuscation. In “My Kind of Poetry” he 
quotes a paragraph from a review by Selden Rodman: 

He is never trying to bait and hence is never deliberately elusive. Indeed one 
of the qualities that make Terror and Decorum more of a break with the Eliot- 


dominated past than any recent book is this very passion to communicate. .. . 
Out of extreme complexity, simplicity. From sophistication beyond cleverness, 





* The First Morning (New York: Scribner’s, 1952). 
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innocence. In Shakespeare, Donne, Blake, Hopkins, the later Yeats, perhaps in 
all of the greatest poetry, it is the “formula” toward which Viereck, more than 
any contemporary poet, seems to be moving. (Viereck’s italics.) 


Mr. Viereck adds, “The above ‘formula’ of a difficult simplicity, though 
unattainable for my practice, is the truest summary of the ideal behind 
all my ‘working principles.’ ”’ He has, indeed, stressed his “passion to 
communicate” at times almost to pedantry. 

The distinction between this “difficult simplicity” and mere reader- 
baiting obscurity is easier to state in theory than to achieve in practice, 
as Viereck himself acknowledges, and it must be said in fairness that the 
new poet-critics whom he deplores have often insisted that the impulse 
back of the obscurity which he denounces as “willful” is the desire to 
give their poems that same richness of texture which is his own object. 
A lyric poem is, by definition, the expression of a concept deeply per- 
sonal to the poet. How then can he be sure that the metaphor in which 
he couches this expression shall, in all its details, be intelligible to the 
reader? 

It is ironic that some readers, finding Viereck’s verse difficult, have 
bracketed him as himself merely another “obscure” new poet. This 
was shown amusingly when his poem, “Like A Sitting Breeze,” reprinted 
in the latest volume with the subtitle “Farewell to l’art pour l'art,” 
appeared in The American Scholar and forthwith became the focus 
of a long, wordy battle. The editor, Hiram Haydn, had written the 
author, “I’ll be blamed if I know what it means,” and had invited an 
exegesis which was published with the poem itself. The irony of the 
incident lay in the fact that the poem represents the author’s “lonely 
duel” against the trend toward the personal and the obscure as an end 
in itself. 

Finding a poem — even a very good poem — obscure, does not neces- 
sarily mean that the readers lack genuine poetic insight as Mr. Viereck 
seemed to imply in his rejoinder to critics of “Like a Sitting Breeze.” 
Still less can it be argued, as Mr. Allen Tate tries to argue, that too long 
an immersion in what he calls “the Romantic sensibility,” by making 
the reading of poetry a purely emotional experience, has obscured for 
modern readers the necessity of an intellectual approach, not only to the 
new poetry, but to the best poetry of other ages. Tate cites, for example 
as does Cleanth Brooks in an analysis of Donne’s ““Canonization’’), the 
necessity of being aware that Donne’s reference to dying in his “Valedic- 
tion: Forbidding Mourning” is a pun involving the knowledge that 
“in Middle English and down through the sixteenth century the verb 





*See William Van O’Connor, Sense and Sensibility in Modern Poetry, Chapter 8, “The 
Imagistic Symbol” (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948). 
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die had as a secondary meaning, ‘to perform the act of love.’ ” He con- 
cludes his essay on “Understanding Modern Poetry” by advising that 
“if we wish to understand Donne and Eliot, perhaps we had better 
begin, young, to read the classical languages, and a little later the 
philosophers.” 

Sound advice, surely, for any reading of great poetry past or present. 
But it will hardly help us with a poet who lards his verse with bits of 
Sanskrit or Chinese (or perhaps, like Mark Twain’s pedantic amanuen- 
sis, with a word here and there of Amerindian) merely to parade a 
very private erudition. Or who, for no other discoverable purpose, 
drags in bits of anthropological data which form no necessary part of 
the mental equipment of even a fairly advanced student of the classics 
and the philosophers. 

Donne’s pun on dying was perfectly familiar — in other words not 
at all “obscure” — to the literate reader of his time. Pound’s use of 
Chinese ideographs in several of his late cantos, like Eliot’s use of 
Sanskrit in “The Wasteland” and of anthropological references in “The 
Cocktail Party” that might, as Viereck implies in a footnote to ‘Full 
Circle,” have occurred more appropriately in The Golden Bough, are 
not quite the same thing. They could communicate to no one but the 
rare, highly specialized scholar of our time, as Eliot acknowledges by 
implication in his footnotes to “The Waste Land” and Pound in his 
“explication” appended to one of the cantos just mentioned. Even 
with these helps the poetic value of such esotericism is far from clear. 
Too much of this deliberate use of obscure, private allusions can reduce 
the deciphering of a poem to a process, as Viereck says, roughly like 
that of solving a double-crostic. The simile is not farfetched. John 
Crowe Ransom says of Wallace Stevens’ “Sea Surface Full of Clouds,” 
“The poem has a calculated complexity and its technical competence 
is so high that to study it, if you do that sort of thing, is to be happy.” 


II 


As already noted, it was the Bollingen award to Ezra Pound that 
drew Viereck into an open attack on the poetry and the criticism which 
most strongly reflect the influence of Pound and his disciple Eliot. As 
Viereck explains in the exegesis of his poem “Like a Sitting Breeze,” 
the “cruel crossroads” of his life came “when I had to force myself 
to take a stand on the issue of certain ethical implications of Mr. 
Pound’s badly written new book, the Pisan Cantos.” 

His conclusion was that 
... all human beings, including poets, who enjoy the privileges of a free society 


should try to make their duties . . . equal their privileges, in defiance of the 
pressures toward unfree conformity. ... The free artist, like any other free 
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citizen, has a moral responsibility against the evil of fascism and anti-semitic 
persecution. ... “Like a Sitting Breeze” reflects the turning-point when I could 
no longer evade taking the stand of: ethics before “pure” art, freedom from 
totalitarianism before irresponsible ivory tower. 


In his more recent Shame and Glory of the Intellectuals* he points 
out that for years Alger Hiss and Ezra Pound “were the heroes of 
progressivism in politics and literature respectively” and asks, “What 
is the lesson when progressivism, after sincerely setting out to liberate 
literature and politics, ends by flirting with treason?” This issue, he 
adds, is one so central in today’s thinking that 


detached minds must insist on its being faced. They must insist on “vulgarly” 


and tactlessly rubbing the faces of American progressivism in Ezra Pound and 
Alger Hiss. . . . 


Pound and Hiss do not invalidate experimental avant garde. They do not 
invalidate liberalism. ... What they do invalidate . . . is a hermetic, narcissistic 
progressivism, so self-absorbed in artistic or political progress that it neglects the 
inexorable moral framework into which all progress must fit. 


It would be pointless here to review in detail the controversy growing 
out of the award of the Bollingen Prize to Pound’s Pisan Cantos as the 
best poetry of 1948. This effort to glorify a literary performance which 
to many appeared as a deliberate justification of high treason finally 
reached the halls of Congress. The sensational charges of Robert Hillyer 
against the Fellows of the Library of Congress were adequately answered 
by their own subcommittee in a pamphlet “The Case Against the 
Saturday Review of Literature” — though without noticeably improv- 
ing the case for the Pound award. 

In their press release announcing the award, the jury said: 

The Fellows are aware that objections may be made to awarding a prize to a 
man situated as is Mr. Pound. In their view, however, the possibility of such 
objection did not alter the responsibility assumed by the Jury of Selection. ... 
To permit other considerations than that of poetic achievement to sway the 
decision would destroy the significance of the award and would in principle 
deny the validity of that objective perception of value on which any civilized 
society must rest. 


In this pronouncement the famous “dissociation of sensibility,”’ which 
Eliot once deplored as having caused a deterioration of poetry since 
the seventeenth century, seems to have been elevated by Eliot and his 
disciples into an artistic credo bearing the official blessing of an agency 
of the state. 

The Library of Congress is perhaps the most potent single cultural 
institution of the American Government. The Fellows of the Library, 





* (Boston: The Beacon Press, 1953). 
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despite the nimble casuistries by which they attempted to minimize the 
fact, were speaking in the name of that institution. It seems never to 
have occurred to the majority of the group that the freedom which 
enabled them to award a prize “to a man situated as is Mr. Pound,” 
in the name of an agency of the government he did his senile best to 
destroy, is in itself, to a truly “objective perception,” the most precious 
of those values “on which any civilized society must rest.”” And their 
aplomb seemed equally undisturbed by the fact that the poem so 
honored was in purpose partly at least Pound’s apologia for his treason. 

Expatriation among American literati is nothing new. It was during 
World War I that Henry James, irked at American foreign policy, 
declared himself a British subject, thereby anticipating by some twelve 
years the similar gesture of T. S. Eliot, most famous of the Fellows. 
Long before this, however, as Van Wyck Brooks has shown,* numerous 
Americans, endowed with the wherewithal by material-minded Ameri- 
can ancestors, turned their backs on American material-mindedness for 
the loftier culture of the Old World. The Fellows in their defense 
indignantly denied Hillyer’s charge of expatriation. Yet one of them, 
Mr. Allen Tate, who is old enough to have voted in the presidential 
election of 1920, wrote in 1949, “I have voted in only one presidential 
election, that of 1940.” By this acknowledged aloofness from national 
affairs during perhaps the most crucial years of American history, Mr. 
Tate seems to qualify for the hitherto undetermined classification of 
expatriate-in-residence. 

The critical problem involved in the Pound award is also not new in 
American literary history. As early as 1826, in a lecture on poetry 
before the Athenaeum Society of New York, William Cullen Bryant 
referred to “some critics [who] have made poetry to consist solely in the 
exercise of the imagination.” He continues 
They distinguish poetry from pathos. They talk of pure poetry, and by this 
phrase they mean passages of mere imagery with the least possible infusion of 


human emotion. I do not know by what authority these gentlemen take the term 
poetry from the people and thus limit its meaning. 


The issue was joined in terms nearer to the present debate during the 
1840’s in the conflicting ideas of Poe and Emerson. Poe never tired of 
ridiculing as “often the flattest prose the so-called poetry of the so-called 
transcendentalists,” and in one essay he placed Emerson among “‘a class 
of gentlemen with whom we have no patience whatever — the mystic 
of mysticism’s sake.” In his essay “The Poetic Principle,” he attacks 
vigorously the “heresy of The Didactic” the idea that “every poem... 





*New England, Indian Summer (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1940). 
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should inculcate a moral.” In a famous passage he defines “the poet 
of words as The Rhythmical Creation of Beauty,” and adds: “Its sole 
arbiter is Taste. With the Intellect or with the Conscience it has only 
collateral relations. Unless incidentally, it has no concern whatever 
either with Duty or with Truth.” 

Emerson’s own idea of the relation of thought to form he states in 
“The Poet”: 


It is not metres but a metre-making argument that makes a poem — a thought 
so passionate and alive that like the spirit of a plant or an animal it has an 
architecture of its own and adorns nature with a new thing. The thought and 
the form are equal in the order of time, but in the order of genesis the thought 
is prior to the form. 


Emerson’s position, as Norman Foerster has shown,° is in the basic 
tradition of American criticism through Lowell and Whitman to Irving 
Babbitt and Paul Elmer More. It describes the tendency of American 
poetry from Edward Taylor to Robert Frost. Even Poe acknowledged 
that what gives “richness” to a work of art is “‘some undercurrent, how- 
ever indefinite, of meaning.” Robert Frost makes the point specific 
in the preface to his Collected Poems (1939): 

. . - The object in writing poems is to make all poems sound as different as 
possible from each other, and the resources for that of vowels, consonants, 
punctuation, syntax, words, sentences, meters are not enough. We need the 
help of context — meaning — subject matter. That is the greatest help towards 
variety. ... And we are back in poetry as merely one more art of having some- 
thing to say, sound or unsound. 


Much of the current controversy over the relationship of the content 
of a poem to its value as a work of art seems to arise from a tendency 
to confuse meaning with “message.” This confusion appears in a recent 
review by John Ciardi of Archibald MacLeish’s Collected Poems. Ciardi 
quotes with approval the conclusion of MacLeish’s early “Ars Poetica”: 
“A poem should not mean/But be.” But he notes that “within 
a few years of this poem MacLeish had taken up his advocacy of poetry 
as Public Speech.” He continues: “Should the poem ‘mean’ or ‘be?’ 
Should it arrive at perception or a message? Should it explore the en- 
during and ever-personal emotions of individual sensation and indi- 
vidual loss or should it accept the challenge of specific political assign- 
ments?” (Italics mine.) 

If the problem were as simple as this, the task of the critic or of the 
general reader would be equally simple. Unfortunately, however, no 
such clear either-or dichotomy exists in poetry of any distinction. To 





* American Criticism, A Study in Literary Theory from Poe to the Present (Boston: Hough- 
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assume that it does is sure to involve the critic in a basic confusion, as 
Mr. Ciardi’s further analysis demonstrates. Selecting “an irreducible 
half-dozen” of MacLeish’s lyrics which he thinks “must certainly endure 
as long as poetry is read” he adds that “none of these successes are 
‘message’ poems. Rather they are all poems of the most intensely per- 
sonal feeling whose central subject is the sense of the passage of one 
man’s life under the shadow of a mindless eternity which moves on to 
the obliteration of the individual.” 

Now if Mr. Ciardi’s analysis of the irreducible half-dozen MacLeish 
lyrics is sound, it would appear that their “meaning” is neither private 
nor new. It is in effect the meaning of Lucretius, of Omar and of 
hundreds of lesser poets; namely that the life of one man — and if one 
man, all men — is passed “under the shadow of a mindless eternity 
which moves on to the obliteration of the individual.” It is neither 
newer nor more private than the meaning of the Twenty-third Psalm 
which, in contrast, conveys the sense of the passage of the life of one 
man — and again if one man, all men — under the shadow of a benign 
Omnipotence which moves on to the perfect felicity of the individual. 

The meaning of a poem may present itself in either of three ways: 
(1) overtly or didactically as in Longfellow’s “A Psalm of Life,” (2) 
aphoristically, as in the poetic passages of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes 
and in Emerson’s “Ode” to W. H. Channing, and (3) covertly or by 
figurative indirection as in Oedipus Rex, The Divine Comedy, Hamlet, 
and The Waste Land. Needless to say, although memorable poetry of 
the first two types does exist, it is by the third method that the greatest 
poets of all time have most often conveyed their meanings — their 
“readings of earth.” This appears to be what Emerson has in mind 
when he tells us that “the poet is representative. He stands among 
partial men for the complete man, and appraises us not of his wealth 
but of the common wealth.” It also appears to be what Matthew 
Arnold means when he speaks of poetry as a “criticism of life.” 


Il 


One of the paradoxes of the new criticism is that while it insists on 
the one hand on the right of the poet to his private emotions, his private 
images, his private vocabulary — even his private typography — it 
devotes long chapters and entire volumes to explaining Pound, Eliot, 
and Joyce for the purpose of proving that their meanings are not private 
but universal. Granting then the soundness of Viereck’s dictum “that 
a poem should both mean and be” the question of whether confused or 
even vicious ethical meanings may impair the value of a poem still 
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remains. Robert Wooster Stallman puts in concretely in an essay, 
“The New Critics,” published in his anthology Critiques and Essays 
in Criticism: 

The poet-poem-reader relationship is again illustrated by the Problem of 
Belief: the question whether it is necessary for the reader to share the poet’s 
beliefs in order to enjoy fully his poetry. The problem . . . is resolved by Eliot 
thus: “When the doctrine, theory, belief, or ‘view of life’ presented in a poem 
is one which the mind of the reader can accept as coherent, mature, and founded 
on the facts of experience, it interposes no obstacle to the reader’s enjoy. 
ment... .” With this interpretation, which Eliot makes in The Use of Poetry 
(1933), all later critics concur. The question of the specific merit of a poetic 
statement as truth or falsehood does not arise when the beliefs of the poet are 
ordered into an intrinsic whole. 


This seems to have been essentially the position of the majority of 
the Bollingen Committee, who in making the 1948 award to the Pisan 
Cantos sidestepped the poem’s ethical content. Karl Shapiro attacked 
this position in a letter to Partisan Review saying that he had voted 
against Pound “‘in the belief that the poet’s political and moral phi- 
losophy ultimately vitiates his poetry and lowers its standard as literary 
work.” Mr. Shapiro added, 

The jury that elected Pound was made up partly of Pound’s contemporaries, 
those who had come under his influence as impresario and teacher . . . and 
those who had engaged in the literary struggle to dissociate art from social 


injunction. The presence of Mr. Eliot at the meetings gave these facts a reality 
which perhaps inhibited open discussion. 


Viereck states his view in “Pure Poetry, Impure Politics, and Ezra 
Pound.” With characteristic forthrightness he says of the Bollingen 
Committee, “Judging by their much debated press release, their sym- 
pathies were with the widely held belief —a belief I consider un- 
historical and psychologically false . . .— that artistic form can be 
considered apart from its content and moral meaning.” Of the Cantos 
specifically he concludes: “Pound’s prize-winning poem was not in- 
tended as purely aesthetic. Its message politically was that Mussolini 
was martyred and World War II caused by Jews. . . . This is politics, 
not serious poetry, hence not exempt from ethical as well as aesthetic 
condemnation.” 

He challenges “the famous New Criticism’s method of [treating] a 
poem by itself, like a self-created airtight-sealed object, outside cause 
and effect”: 

A reader’s response to a poem is a total response, a Gestalt in which aesthetic 
as well as ethical, psychological, and historical factors are inseparably fused 
together. It is a self-deception to try to separate them and to discover some 


alchemistical quintessence of “pure” aesthetics, to be judged only by certified 
“pure” mandarins of criticism. 
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In The Shame and Glory of the Intellectuals he says of the probable 
influence of Pound on future American poetry: 

Justice will be done: art outlasts politics. But only if truly art and not fashion, 
not coterie. In case Pound has truly made the artistic contribution his admirers 
believe he has made, then I hope the future will reward him by remembering 


only his poems and not his ephemeral rantings against “Jew York” and “Presi- 
dent Rosenfelt.” 


Viereck makes his own prognosis of the future of American poetry. 
He deplores the fact that 

The current battle of “obscurity” versus “clarity” . . . tends to divide poets 
into two extremes equally deadly to poetry. The first extreme, in the name of 
anti-philistinism, is for crossword puzzle poetry which . . . would kill poetry by 
scaring away its audience. The second extreme, in the name of communication, 


would demagogically popularize poetry, . . . until it is no longer poetry at all, 
but verse. 


He pleads for “an act of creative faith in a new and third force in 
poetry, already emerging, equally remote from the muse’s mincing 
sterilizers and backslapping salesmen.” 

Such a third force must prefer a difficult simplicity to an easy obscurity. It must 
return to the function of ethical responsibility and of communication of ideas 
and emotions. ... The American poetry of the future like the classicism of the 


ancient past, will again see art as a groping search for the good, the true, the 
beautiful; all three as potentially harmonizing rather than conflicting. 


Viereck’s quarrel with the award to Pound went far beyond the 
question of American loyalty. To him the committee seemed to have 
condoned treason, not only against the land which had indicted Pound 
for treason but against humanity itself, conceived in terms of what 
he calls the Greek-Roman-Judeo-Christian standard of values. His 
viewpoint is broader than Shapiro’s, who objected to Pound’s being 
given the award not only on aesthetic grounds, as noted above, but for 
the “first and most crucial reason . . . that I am a Jew and cannot honor 
antisemites.” If Pound’s polemic had been directed against the Negro 
race or the Catholic faith, would Mr. Shapiro have been equally op- 
posed? 

Viereck’s position is on the high grounds that a poem which pur- 
posely becomes the vehicle of an indefensible ethic cannot be a great 
poem whatever else its merits. Convinced, as he says in a preview of 
his projected history of modern Europe, that under the combined 
impact of militant nationalism and militant socialism the West since 
1871 has undergone a devastating ethical revolution, he is horrified by 
the spectacle of a professedly civilized world reverting to a worse-than- 
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savage brutality. He calls “Pound’s joking reference to mass murder as 
‘fresh meat on the Russian steppes’ the most callous single reference ever 
written by an American artist.” 

What appalls Mr. Viereck is not that the victims of Hitler’s death 
camps were mainly Jews, but that tortured and torturers alike were all 
human beings. He is aware, in short, as every thoughful observer of 
the times must be, that at any moment we may face a situation when, 
in the words of an objective contemporary scientist, there will literally 
be “no place to hide.” Such a time, he feels, is hardly propitious for 
an influential coterie of poets and critics to claim the privilege of 
hiding in an ivory tower of de-humanized aestheticism. 

In his Shame and Glory of the Intellectuals he warns liberals and 
reactionaries alike: 

The lesson of Pound and Hiss is not, as literary and political reactionaries 
may claim: “Stop being avant-garde, stop being liberal.” . . . The lesson is 


“become genuine apostles of literary and political progress by watching the 
moral correlative of progress more sensitively in the future.” * 





* Since this was written Mr. Viereck has published a thin volume of criticism, Dream and 
Responsibility (Washington, D.C.: The University Press, 1953). Subtitled “Four Test Cases of 
the Tension between Poetry and Society,” it contains revised reprints of the essay on the Pound 
award quoted above and of “The Poet in the Machine Age,” Viereck’s opening address at the 
Utah writers’ conference in 1948. The two other chapters, “Stefan George, Perilous Prophet” 
and “Art Versus Propaganda,” present, as the subtitle implies, concrete examples in support of 
the author’s critical theories. 
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NOTES 


AMERICA THROUGH FOREIGN EYES 


America’s impact upon the outside world and Europe’s influences upon our 
culture were discussed with some avidity recently during sessions of the Pacific 
Coast Branch of the American Historical Association at Los Angeles.1 This 
theme, so long overdue for consideration on a regional basis, is now receiving 
growing attention by students of American civilization. Many scholars are 
becoming increasingly aware that we need to study the American experience 
outside and inside our national borders. This approach supports the concept 
that America’s history has polarized itself around two major forces: not only has 
her frontier experience been paramount in producing our culture, but the 
consequences growing out of our European inheritance have also been decisive. 
The latter have, furthermore, helped to shape our diverse reputation abroad. 

The charting of the “American image” through the eyes of foreigners has 
attracted such interest that a recent issue (September 1954) of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science was completely devoted to 
the motif, “America Through Foreign Eyes.” The American Quarterly, published 
by the American Studies Association, has also demonstrated its sympathy with 
this approach. Our experience in two world wars is doubtless partly responsible 
for the great interest in what others think about us. We now know that an 
understanding of Europe’s attitudes has become even more important in the 
Atomic Age than after Versailles. We seem to realize that a lack of effective 
harmony between the old world and the new will reduce the chances of check- 
ing the perennial menaces of dictatorship abroad. This consciousness of the 
world around us and of the importance of the image we make upon that world 
was, however, slow in coming to America. 

The United States of the nineteenth century did not always welcome the 
views of those foreign travelers who saw room for criticism in its national char- 
acter. Unlike the complimentary observers, Alexis de Toqueville, Lord Bryce, 
and Max Weber, various of these visitors, and even some new immigrants, 
expressed certain fears. They believed that the idealism of American democracy 
was being exchanged for a massive industrialism that would eat away at the 
foundations of her tradition for liberty. This type of earlier criticism lies in the 
background of the views recently heard in Los Angeles from the historians. 

As the United States became ever more aware of the world around her, the 
concept that Europe was old and decadent and America young, resourceful, and 
pure underwent alteration. Even American travelers like Theodore Roosevelt, 
who went abroad for cultural nourishment as well as big game hunting, came 
to have some doubts about our pristine unimpeachability. Whereas traveling 
Americans had once seen the opportunity to help Europe throw off the shackles 
of absolutism, they came to admire a type of continental cultural patrimony 





*This paper forms part of a commentary entitled “America Through Foreign Eyes,” read at 
a meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch, American Historical Association, held at Los Angeles on 
December 28, 1954. A similar session in which the author also participated, was held by the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Madison, Wisconsin, on April 28, 1954. 
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which they felt America lacked. Thomas Jefferson, almost a century before 
Americans began to travel in great numbers, noted this void in his writings, 

In more recent times there have been instances when foreign critics of Amer- 
ica have perhaps become unfairly harsh. These have sometimes looked upon 
the land of the free as alternately coarse, unfinished, adolescent, and prone to 
respect most of the material aspects of life. Some foreign critics claim to see an 
America which has been too ready to worship things built of steel and mortar 
rather than the basic cultural values. In the field of foreign policy the belief has 
grown that a restless and impulsive America is inexperienced and blundering in 
conducting world affairs. Naturally some of this criticism is encouraged by the 
Communists. But, clearly, the virtue incarnate with which we once were 
equated abroad has been supplanted by less flattering judgments. The America 
of political refuge, liberty, and tolerance has been substituted in recent years by 
the image of a land psychologically unsure and afraid of whence it is drifting, 
Of course, judgments about us have always been mixed. 

At the historians’ recent convention in Los Angeles the problem of how 
immigrants in the American West have viewed the United States was discussed 
by Professor Raymond Lindgren of Occidental College. This story of both 
foreign travelers and immigrants out west has been a sadly neglected field of 
study. Most western American historians have either not understood the role 
of the immigrant or have avoided it. The record is a hidden one which is often 
physically inaccessible. Much of this writing can be found only in manuscript 
letters, journals, and memoirs still in private hands, subject to all the hazards 
of house-cleaning, fires, removals, and indifferent treatment at the hands of a 
generation that hardly knew its grandfathers, a generation that consigned their 
yellowed pages to incineration. Practically the entire Italian, French, and 
German language press in California has been wiped out by the attrition of time. 
Whole runs of valuable newspapers have been used to wrap garbage by those 
who knew no better. It is, thus, often upon fugitive sources that the historian 
must build his description.? 

Professor Lindgren’s paper illustrated that the immigrant’s opinion was a less 
harsh one than the foreign traveler’s. In his descriptions the foreign traveler con- 
centrated upon the West’s lawlessness, lack of culture, religious emotionalism, 
and debased materialism. The immigrant usually had a greater respect for the 
land whose verdure often enriched him. 

A second, and completely different, view of the United States was presented 
by Professor Robert Wayne Smith of Oregon State College. His paper, an 
analysis of the writings of various observers invited here by the Department of 
State during World War II, gave the historians an appraisal of America through 
Latin American Eyes.*? Such a portrait of an America feverishly arming herself 





? As regards the scarcity and past abuse of documentation in far western immigration history 
see the excellent statement by William Mulder, “Through Immigrant Eyes: History at the 
Grass Roots,” Utah Historical Quarterly XXII (1950), 34-49. 

* These journalists and authors were Luis Léon Pezutti, Nicolas Repetto, Benjamin Suber- 
caseaux, and Erico Verissimo, a well-known Brazilian novelist now living in the United States 
and author of Gato Preto em Campo de Neve (Black Cat on the Snowbank). 
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offers both liabilities and compensations as far as the picture which the resulting 
printed wartime memoirs occasioned. The visiting Latin Americans had to 
gather their facts fretfully, under the stress of wartime conditions, and they had 
to take data back to their homelands in a hurry. On the credit side, this offers 
the real possibility that a first impression may be the truest. 

At any rate, the Latin American observers dwelled most upon such aspects 
of American life as unreliability of the press, unpredictable food, our rigid habits 
of punctuality, public honesty, and a burgeoning agriculture. Some of them saw 
in our “solid and efficient” pattern of life a society where time to think was at 
a premium. Saddest of all, they found places to think and talk scarce and felt 
that Americans were too often “on the move.” Whether, again, this was due 
to wartime conditions, is not completely discernible. 

The fact that our society often stresses such more measurable traits as “duties, 
work, and time schedules” to foreigners — as opposed to relaxation and enjoy- 
ment of life — seems to impose a more solid indictment of American culture. 
These Latinos saw in the twentieth century American a man who cannot relax 
because patterns of Puritanism in his culture make it too difficult. We should 
perhaps be thankful that the Latin Americans also noted such national qualities 
as generosity, openheartedness, and basic honesty — even though they believed 
us to have traded personal liberty for the crushing materialism of the time clock. 

Still another view of the United States was presented by Dr. Joachim Remak 
of Stanford University. In an analysis of Adolph Hitler’s view of America, 
Remak demonstrated how that unfortunate madman’s contemptuousness led 
him to make certain tragic assumptions about the United States. By reading his 
early impressions in Mein Kampf one could almost predict the fact that this 
emotional ne’er-do-well would never be able to free himself from his deeply- 
rooted prejudices about a land which he considered a corrupt, Jew-ridden, 
“capitalistic plutocracy.” Ultimately Hitler’s scorn for American society, especi- 
ally der Fuehrer’s underestimating of our industrial potential, cost Germany 
dearly. 

At the peak of Hitler’s power, when he literally held the peace of the world 
in the palm of his hand, he continued to be badly informed. This misinforma- 
tion did not come from those who were supposed to be Germany’s highest 
diplomatic representatives in Washington and at her Foreign Office. It was the 
pseudo-authorities that the smug Hitler chose to believe. Many persons in the 
West still do not understand the great pressure to conform that was placed 
upon Hitler’s advisers. Invariably he brutally ignored the best held judgments of 
his underlings — be they ambassadors or generals — whenever their appraisals 
of America clashed with his.* 

A study of Hitler’s deranged attitude toward the United States shows us how 
tragic the consequences of one important European’s viewpoint can be. Knowing 
what we do now about the warnings sent Hitler by his diplomats (regarding 





*On this score see Gordon W. Prange, Hitler’s Words (Washington, 1944) and Alan 
Bullock, Hitler (New York, 1952). Paul Seabury, The Wilhelmstrasse (Berkeley, 1955), is a 
very recent analysis of the strange behavior of the traditional and conservative German foreign 
office in the politically violent Nazi period. 
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America’s probable inability to remain neutral), the old argument that we 
should have threatened collective security to preserve peace is short-circuited, 
Dr. Remak believes that there is now good reason to feel that no amount of 
warning could have deterred Hitler from warfare. 

Though at first blush it is difficult to find common strands of criticism of the 
United States in the three views presented above, materialism, alas, emerges as 
the major complaint hurled by foreigners against the American character. To 
counterbalance our alleged worship of the material and “practical” aspects of 
life, foreigners have also seen in us what one of the Latin Americans called “g 
natural tendency toward decency, toward fairplay, toward good comradeship, no 
matter how cold they may seem on the surface.” Naturally no one expected that 
sort of tribute to come from a half-crazed Hitler, yet one might have obtained 
this reaction even from some disillusioned western immigrant dirt farmer. 

In our assessment of what we believe others think of us we need to be careful 
to avoid extremes in judgment. There is the negative and there is the positive 
which has often produced a mixture of bittersweet. To savor and to measure 
more accurately both the impact which we have made abroad and to chart the 
outside world’s influence upon us would seem to be an endeavor of great merit. 
The approach of the historians at Los Angeles is a fruitful one, whatever the 
conclusions reached, because from the appraisals of foreigners we see ourselves in 
a mirror which we did not manufacture. 


Occidental College 


ANnprEW F. Ro.te 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HOWELLS AND THE AGE OF REALISM. By Everett Carter. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1954. 307 pages, $5.00.) 


Mr. Carter has written a painstaking and intelligent study of Howells’ develop- 
ment as a writer and critic, concentrating especially on the nature and extent of 
his influence on some American writers of his time and later and on the ways 
in which he helped to make “the Age of Realism a not unworthy part of our 
cultural heritage.” It is the best book of its sort on Howells and one that was 
needed in order to correct the distorted judgments of him which too often pass 
current today. Mr. Carter does his best to combat the notion that the novelist 
was a prude or a fatuous optimist about his country and it is generally successful 
although it may be that his plea for the defense sometimes goes a little beyond 
the evidence. He adds to the value of his book by concerning himself not only 
with the author of Silas Lapham but with half a dozen other American writers of 
fiction, thus making clearer by comparisons some of Howells’ qualities and illus- 
trating the extent to which his doctrines were and were not accepted and lived 
up to by other storytellers. 

Mr. Carter’s work suffers, however, from its relative inattention to the earliest 
American approaches to realism and from its overemphasis on the idea that in 
the realistic movement which Howells furthered, an attack on the sentimental 
was “the initial force.” Was it, or was the attack on the sentimental rather the 
result of an acceptance of realistic theories of fiction for other reasons than a 
desire to worst the sentimentalists? Mr. Carter does not slight the literary and 
philosophical influences and the social and economic conditions which probably 
helped to make realism popular and may have provoked distrust of the senti- 
mental, but he does not make clear just how important these influences and 
conditions were in bringing realism into fashion. 

Howells, Mr. Carter points out, once wrote that realism was not caused by 
anything but just “came.” Perhaps he was right and the question of causes may 
be unanswerable. But it is at least possible to believe that Mr. Carter’s treatment 
of the problem might have been more illuminating if he had taken more pains 
to differentiate and consider separately realism as a technique and realism as a 
theory or a way of interpreting life. Some American sentimental novels, well 
before Howells, contained passages admirably realistic in technique; so did, of 
course, some of the romantic tales — Cooper’s, Brown’s, and Hawthorne’s, for 
example. No one would call Sylvester Judd’s Margaret a realistic novel, but no 
sensitive reader can fail to be struck by the striking realistic effect of some of its 
scenes. The writers of adventure stories who wrote essentially as Cooper did, 
but localized their novels in Vermont or the Carolinas or Pennsylvania and 
made them more “historical” than his had been, had to write realistically in 
order to make the locality realizable and the historical event plausible enough 
to be of interest. The writers of Howells’ generation may have turned the more 
naturally to realistic theories and developed realistic methods more easily be- 
cause of the extent to which earlier American writers of fiction had used the 
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techniques of realism in dealing with American history and the American 
scene, whether they were transcendentalists, symbolists, romantics, sentimental. 
ists. 

Mr. Carter’s study, good as it is, does not live up to his own description of it, 
and a few of its absolute statements, pontifically uttered, give a false impression 
of its real quality. In a statement on the jacket Mr. Carter says categorically 
that Howells was “the representative mind of his age.” He begins the book 
itself with the assertion: “This is the history of the growth of sensibility of a man 
and of an age.” Even the most ardent admirers of Howells will hardly claim 
that his mind was the most representative of his age throughout the world, and 
even those readers who most fully appreciate the virtues of Mr. Carter’s book 
are likely to balk at the idea that it gives in any but the most limited and local 
sense the “history” of “the sensibility” of his time. And were the Haymarket 
riots and executions really “the greatest social crises” of Howells’ day—a 
troubled and complex period in many lands? What does “Puritanism,” unless 
the word is used so loosely as to be meaningless, have to do with a belief that 
sex is “the only field for moral investigation”? These are small defects in a good 
book, but they are unfortunate because they will give some readers the unjust 
impression that Mr. Carter’s work is careless, and over-laudatory of Howells, 
Actually it very rarely is. For the most part its author, admiring as he is of his 
subject, writes temperately and reasonably and, in dealing with the complexities 
of Howells’ background, is usually precise in phrase and fact. 


a KENNETH B. Murpock 
Harvard University 


DENMARK’S JOHANNES V. JENSEN. By Marion L. Nielsen. Translations 
from his Works and an Introductory Essay. (Utah State Agricultural College 
Monograph Series, Volume III, April, 1955, Number 1.) 


In a recent article in the Danish newspaper Politiken, Mr. Elias Bredsdorff, 
lecturer in Danish at Cambridge University, England, calls for more extensive, 
authoritative English translations of modern Danish literature. Mr. Bredsdorff 
urges the Danish government to give financial support towards the publication of 
sensitive translations of important works of literature and suggests, among other 
possibilities, a volume of Johannes V. Jensen’s Myter. Undoubtedly, Johannes 
V. Jensen is one of the most original and stylistically most influential Scandina- 
vian writers in this century, and it is therefore very gratifying that Professor 
Marion L. Nielsen should have chosen to present some samples of his work 
to American readers. 

In his brief but informative Introductory Essay, the translator describes his 
selections as a “modest beginning.” Denmark’s Johannes V. Jensen is indeed 
modest in scope when compared with the huge bulk of Jensen’s collected works, 
but otherwise Professor Nielsen has no need to be excessively modest. The four 
“myths” included in this booklet all illustrate important aspects of Jensen's 
personality and style: the pagan materialist, the great traveler, the natural 
scientist, and the sensitive lover of Nordic scenery. One is particularly happy 
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to see the brief piece “Fujiyama” included among the translations. It represents, 
perhaps as well as any other single page which might be selected, Jensen’s 
philosophy of life and his heathen closeness to “the blessed earth.” 

There is one aspect of Johannes V. Jensen’s work that one could have wished 
to find illustrated a little more fully, and that is his sense of humor. Jensen’s 
humor is pithy and terse, sometimes grim, and relies a great deal on the Jutland 
use of understatement. It is a sense of humor which is very similar to the kind 
of humor found in the best of the Icelandic sagas. With its blending of the 
robust and the gentle, the first story included among these translations, “Kirsten’s 
Last Journey,” does give the reader some idea of Jensen’s humorous delineation 
of certain Jutland “types,” but still better examples of this can be found in 
Himmerlandshistorier (Stories of Himmerland) from which the story has been 
selected; “Syvsoverne,” for example, would probably appeal to many American 
readers. 

Some years ago, Professor Marion L. Nielsen published an excellent transla- 
tion of J. P. Jacobsen’s “Pesten i Bergamo,” and with Denmark’s Johannes V. 
Jensen he has added another fine item to the, unfortunately small, volume of 
modern Danish literature available in English translation. Danish literature 
is sorely in need of competent, sensitive English translators, and we can only 
hope that Professor Nielsen will continue his intelligent interpretations of 
significant Danish writers to English and American readers. 


wa Bérce Gepsé MapsEN 
University of Minnesota 


BARUCH SPINOZA AND WESTERN DEMOCRACY. By Joseph Dunner. 
(N.Y.: Philosophical Library, 1955. 142 pages, $3.00.) 


Spinoza, like everyone else, is a myth. Of those who saw him with their own 
clean Dutch eyes, no two people retained quite the same image. Naturally, 
among those who see him through the haze of time, tradition, and convention, 
there is disagreement too. But if everyone is a myth, there still is an outermost, 
false myth that can be distinguished from a stubbornly enigmatic core. Since 
the biographies that give us our fundamental information are brief and some- 
times provably unreliable, the modern biographer is reduced to an ungraceful, 
scholarly indecision, or to a straightforward but incurably subjective choice from 
among the remaining pieces of evidence. 

Professor Dunner’s book on Spinoza is pleasantly written, its language pitched 
at a level the layman will appreciate. Unfortunately, Dunner is neither an 
accurate scholar nor a particularly independent thinker. He enjoys making 
pious flourishes, a sort of decorative embroidery on the plain facts. Partly on 
the authority of Berthold Auerbach, who was not an authority at all but the 
author of a fictional biography of Spinoza, Dunner writes that Spinoza’s parents, 
“like so many Jewish parents, saved every penny and sacrificed even normal 
comforts of life in order to give their son the most thorough Jewish and general 
education according to the standards of their time.” He adds that Spinoza 
studied the Pentateuch and the Talmud under Morteira and Manasseh ben 
Israel, both men of repute, in the communal Jewish school. 
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What are the facts? We know absolutely nothing of any parental sacrifices, 
On the contrary, the evidence of the communal records leads us to suppose 
that Spinoza’s father was generally prosperous. As the records show, Spinoza 
dropped out of school before he reached Morteira’s Talmud class. So far as the 
documentary evidence goes, Spinoza had no formal Jewish training after about 
the age of thirteen.? 

Dunner repeats the story of the early biographer, Colerus, that Spinoza 
learned lens-grinding because it was the old custom that Jewish rabbis should 
practice a manual trade. In spite of the Talmudic recommendations, it was not 
the custom that rabbis learn a trade. Nothing that Spinoza himself says and 
nothing in the official documents leads us to suppose that he was meant to be 
a rabbi. All we know of his early professional life is that he entered his father’s 
importing business and prosecuted a debtor who could not pay his debt on time.’ 

When Dunner reaches the one possibly romantic episode in Spinoza’s life, 
the story that he wanted to marry Maria van den Enden, the erudite daughter 
of his Latin teacher, Dunner concludes that Spinoza’s “whole life shows that he 
would have respected the wishes of his parents too much to enter intermarriage.” 
How strange to impute such coercive respect to the young man who incurred 
excommunication, which cut him off from every contact with Jews, including 
the members of his own family. But this imputation is no stranger than the 
remark that Spinoza did not reject Judaism “as a way of life and a dynamic 
civilization.” What does this mean? Is this a repetition of the idea that Dunner 
also voices, that Spinoza was chiefly a Jewish philosopher? 

The facts are these: Spinoza explicitly mentions some two or three Jewish 
philosophers, and his library, we know, contained a number of Jewish books 
(among a much greater number of others). There are scholars who contend that 
the Jewish influences on him were dominant. But the extent of the influence 
cannot be proved, since the germinal ideas in question were the common 
property of the whole European philosophical tradition, and no one can be sure 
at what age or from what source they came to Spinoza. As the course of his 
life makes almost inevitable, Spinoza refers with scorn to Jews and Judaism. He 
even repeats Matthew’s charge that the Jews were commanded, “Love thy 
neighbor and hate thine enemy.” 

Dunner, as should by now be evident, expresses one questionable dictum after 
another. Spinoza, he says, is “saintlike.” This is true if saintliness can be defined 
as quiet, scholarly living. In the seventeenth century, Spinoza was, of course, 
attacked as the very devil, and stories were told of a wild period in his youth. 
With somewhat greater plausibility, his name was linked with that of Juan de 
Prado, a Jewish doctor charged with heresy and homosexuality, who was excom- 
municated during the same month as Spinoza. Perhaps Dunner spells out his 
meaning when he says that Spinoza has “almost boundless compassion with 
all human beings.” But Spinoza’s writings contain strong attacks on the stupid- 





*The primary documents have been published and interpreted in Spinoza, Mercator & 
Autodidactus, by Vas Dias and Van der Tak, ’S-Gravenhage (Holland), 1932. 
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ity and moral weakness of ordinary men, notably in the preface to his Theologi- 
cal-Political Treatise. He learned that he had to guard his opinions and publish, 
if he could publish at all, only under a pseudonym. He therefore had or acquired 
a suspicious nature, which hardly nourished his saintlike compassion. 

Dunner aims not only to give a picture of Spinoza’s life and personality, but 
also a simple description of his philosophy, especially of his political doctrines. 
He believes Spinoza to have been unequivocally logical, although Spinoza’s 
attempt to be unequivocally logical is a transparent failure. I am referring to 
the formal, pseudo-mathematical structure of the Ethics. George Boole, the 
nineteenth-century pioneer of modern logic, tried to work out Spinoza’s philoso- 
phy in a rigorous form, but came to the conclusion that “the analysis of its main 
argument is extremely difficult, owing not to the complexity of the separate 
propositions which it involves, but to the use of vague definitions, and of axioms 
which, through a like defect of clearness, it is perplexing to determine whether 
we ought to accept or reject. . . . It is impossible . . . by the mere processes of 
Logic, to deduce the whole of the conclusions of the first book of the Ethics 
from the axioms and definitions which are prefixed to it.” * Whatever Spinoza’s 
merits, and they are great, formal rigor is not among them. 

In political and social theory, Dunner says, Spinoza was at least two hundred 
years in advance of his time. He forgets the tradition of Western political 
thought, as he forgets the vigorous intellectual life of seventeenth-century Hol- 
land, with its pleas for political rationality and freedom of speech.* As the 
author emphasizes, Spinoza defended freedom of speech, though chiefly on the 
utilitarian ground that the attempt to suppress it was bound to fail and to cause 
resentment. He was against the freedom of speech that might provoke disorder, 
and he therefore attacked the violent political speeches of the Hebrew prophets 
and sympathized with the kings who would not always suffer them. Perhaps 
Spinoza had in mind the strange political prophets of his own time, men such 
as Drabicus and Comenius, who prophesied so mightily, to the joy and dismay 
of the kings of Europe.® 

As for democracy, Spinoza’s full opinion is unknown, for he did not live to 
complete his Political Treatise. He seems to have regarded it as the best form of 
government, though with the provision that men must rule, for women are 
weak and “men and women cannot rule without great hurt to peace.” 

It is a peripheral matter to note that Dunner believes that conscience entered 
the world only with Judaism, and, by implication, denigrates the Egyptians, 
Mesopotamians, Hindus, Chinese, and even the “primitives,” about whose mo- 
rality anthropologists have written so much. It is not peripheral, however, that 
Dunner is a careless scholar and tends to make Spinoza a witness to whatever 
social or political ideals Dunner holds. For example, he identifies Spinoza with 





~ Investigation of the Laws of Thought, by George Boole, Chicago, reprint of 1940, 
pp. 199, 226. 


‘The most thorough exploration of the seventeenth-century background of Spinoza’s thought 
is to be found in Stanislaus von Dunin Borkowski’s four volumes (1910-1936). 


*See Dunin Borkowski, Aus den Tagen Spinozas, Erster Teil, Muenster i.W., 1933, pp. 136 ff. 
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international justice, even though Spinoza did not believe in its possibility or 
envisage a stable international society. 

I am afraid that I have written a litany of complaints. But it is sad to find 
Spinoza, such a militant and vigorous thinker, reduced to a merely platitudinous 
decency. It is also sad to find him treated with an indiscriminate hero-worship 
that does him no real honor. 


University of Utah 


Ben-Ami SCHARFSTEIN 


THOUGHT, ACTION, AND PASSION. By Richard McKeon. (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1954. 305 pages, $5.00.) 


This book affords valuable perspective on four concepts of considerable signifi- 
cance in the development of the humanities: love, truth, freedom, and imitation, 
an essay being devoted to each. Readers familiar with Professor McKeon’s 
volume entitled Freedom and History will recognize here the method employed 
in the earlier work, for this too is a study in historical semantics. 

“Love and Philosophical Analysis” treats the concept of love from Plato to 
Freud. Plato is concerned with “an order of loves that runs from the divine love 
inspired by the highest values, dimly discerned and rarely approximated, to the 
lowest degradation and perversion that man can suffer in lust and madness.” 
Through the centuries symposia dealt with types of love and their opposites. 
In the Middle Ages the occasion for the discussion of love changed to the supper 
celebrating a religious holiday, but the antagonism of opposed conceptions of 
love continued, and St. Augustine found grounds for making fundamental the 
distinction between two kinds of love, concupiscence and charity, with the idea 
of charity becoming fundamental in Christian doctrine. Thomas Aquinas, Duns 
Scotus, Dante, and a host of other writers, treated the subject, and in the course 
of the centuries what was considered relevant to the discussion of love was 
transformed, with the methods adapted to the treatment of the subject being 
transformed accordingly —the dialectic, scholastic, and scientific being distin- 
guished. That the antagonism of opposed types of love remains a fundamental 
problem for modern man is evidenced in the final paragraph of Freud’s Civiliza 
tion and Its Discontents. “Love and Philosophical Analysis” affords much his 
torical perspective on an abiding issue in its many shifting forms and manifesta- 
tions. 

The second essay in the volume, “Truth and The History of Ideas,” deals 
with the relationship of philosophy and the writing of history. Interaction is 
evidenced most clearly in writings on the history of philosophy, but it necessarily 
occurs in any history, for the ideas of the historian inevitably influence his con- 
ception of the history of any ideas he may take up. Two methods of treating 
the history of philosophy are illustrated in the work of Plato and Aristotle; a 
considerable part of the essay is devoted to differentiating the principles and 
procedures of these philosophers in the treatment of their predecessors and with 
the effect of these procedures on the subsequent history of philosophy. 
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The Funeral Oration of Pericles affords a basis for formulating the problem 
presented in “Freedom and Disputation,” much as Plato’s Symposium affords 
an introduction for the discussion of love in “Love and Philosophical Analysis.” 
And no problem could be more timely. For the famous speech attributed to 
Pericles by Thucydides not only states the significance of the spirit of liberty in 
a community but also poses the problem of making liberty strong and effective 
when the community is confronted by a formidable enemy committed to ideals 
opposed to freedom. Since the days of Pericles the idea of liberty has figured 
extensively in the philosophical and political speculation of many generations, 
but the basic problem, that of maintaining “the spirit which animates institutions 
and gives employment to rights in the lives of men capable of freedom,” remains 
the same. Modern conditions make the problem in some ways easier and in 
some ways more difficult; for they include factors, such as modern means of 
communication, which may serve as instruments to promote democracy but 
which also may be used as weapons to attack it. And so, as with the hero in 
Aristotle’s “perfect plot” for tragedy, the adherents of democracy face the pros- 
pect of a change from happiness to misery as a result of their own errors. 

The concept of imitation is treated in the essay entitled “Imitation and 
Poetry,” which takes up approximately half of the book. The many meanings of 
the term “imitation” are shown as they emerge in different philosophies, in dif- 
erent epochs, and in different fields. The task of working them out clearly and 
systematically is a formidable one indeed. It is accomplished by the use of two 
forms of semantics: “ ‘historical’ semantics, in which terms are defined according 
to assumptions, arguments, and conclusions of philosophical positions examined 
and differentiated historically, and ‘philosophical’ semantics, in which terms are 
employed and related according to meanings adapted to a single set of assump- 
tions and methods.” 

In terms of historical semantics, four fundamental views of the relationship 
of nature and art are distinguished, and these, in terms of philosophical seman- 
tics, afford the basis for differentiating the meanings of “imitation,” which “may 
be defined relative to the objects imitated or to the persons involved in the 
imitation. . . .” Theories of imitation based on this differentiation are of four 
fundamental types — dialectical, logistic, problematic, and operational. 

It is not a matter of one of the four conceptions of the relationship of nature 
and art, and the corresponding theories of imitation, being correct and all others 
wrong. It is a matter of understanding all of them if we wish to comprehend 
the thinking on art and “imitation.” The different modes of thought may rise 
and decline, but even in their apparent decline they emerge in new ways, and 
seldom perish completely. “Imitation” is not a simple term with a single mean- 
ing, and its history is not a simple matter. 

The terms “dialectical,” “logistic,” “problematic,” and “operational” apply 
to methods in history as well as to theories of imitation. The book is a study 
in the history of ideas, and the method employed is the problematic. Professor 
McKeon’s distinctions afford a powerful and comprehensive schematism for the 
treatment of various problems in their historical development, enabling him to 
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range from Democritus to Dewey and to achieve a wealth of penetrating insights 
along the way. His method affords a fruitful means for revealing interrelation. 
ships of various disciplines and for illuminating current issues. It is a difficult 
book, but carefully formulated and well documented, one richly rewarding 
careful perusal. 


Wirarp O. Eppy 
Colorado A & M College 


THE LOATHLY LADY IN THOMAS OF ERCELDOUNE. By William 
Albrecht. (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1954.) 


About the time that Chaucer was writing The Canterbury Tales, an unknown 
contemporary, something less expert, composed the romance and prophecy of 
Thomas of Erceldoune. The poem encompasses three parts or fyttes, each of 
which is compounded of four-line stanzas with four stresses to the line. The lines 
for the most part rhyme abab, though stanzas are often joined in the pattern 
ababbcbc, ababbaba, abababab, and ababacac. Alliteration is common. Verbal 
felicity is not. 

The narrative opens on that ever-during morning in May, familiar to readers 
of the pseudo-Chaucerian Court of Love, the palely derivative Court of Venus, 
falsely attributed to Chaucer, and the atrabilious, and so, unChaucerian, Court 
of Virtue. One reads of the wonted country strolling-cum-resting beneath the 
omnipresent “semely tree.” There Thomas, of the title, meets “‘a lady gaye” and, 
convention quite confounded, so cunningly plies her that she lies with him seven 
times. The consequence of this sport is the key to the poem: the beauty of the 
lady is entirely fordone. Yet Thomas is content to remain her companion —a 
wise choice, in proof, for when the loathly lady arrives at her castle, she is seen 
to be loathly no more. With her Thomas abides for three years together and, 
on parting at last, receives from her lips a prophetical relation of the wars 
between England and Scotland (1298-1388), a relation which forms the burden 
of fyttes two and three. 

Otterburn, last of the battles “foretold” by the lady, occurred in 1388; the 
poem, then, is to be dated after that year, and before the inditing of the earliest, 
or Thornton, MS, in the years 1430-1440. With respect to the author, he is 
manifestly not that Thomas of Erceldoune, known also as Thomas Rymour, 
who dwelt in Berwickshire in the thirteenth century. Rather was he a northern 
Englishman who traded on the name of prophet and poet won by his protagonist, 
a name adhering to Thomas for five centuries after his death. 

Six versions of the poem are extant, all of them corrupt. Of these, five survive 
in MS form, and one as a printed text. The final version, “The Prophesie of Sir 
Thomas of Astledoune,” published in 1652 as one of Sundry Strange Prophecies 
of Merlin; Bede, and Others, has been reprinted from a copy in the Bodleian 
Library by Professor William Albrecht as an appendix to his study, The Loathly 
Lady in “Thomas of Erceldoune.” Sharing the Appendix with the poem are 
a series of textual notes, a glossary of words no longer current, and an Index of 
Proper Names. A bibliography and general index follow after. Thus a moiety 
of the author’s purpose in compiling this volume. 
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For the rest, he has concerned himself, in a long and widely ranging disserta- 
tion, with the central figure of the text — not Thomas, but his mistress, her 
origins, and the part she plays in the poem. There is extensive discussion of the 
relation of Thomas to the many analogs in which a mortal entertains a preter- 
natural mistress (Ch. II). Indeed, it is probable that Thomas derives in part 
from these analogous tales. Versions of the animal-transformation story — when 
those versions include fairy-mistress materials — are reviewed also, and accorded 
their comment (Ch. III). Taking its rise from the story of Cupid and Psyche, 
the genre is distinguished by a creature more than human who wins and then 
loses the love of a mortal. Keat’s Lamia, though it is not mentioned here, affords 
a modern example of the working out of the pattern in verse. But Lamia and 
Lycius are separated, upon the violation of taboo; Thomas and his lady are not. 
The difference suffices to set Thomas apart from other, more orthodox, illustra- 
tions of the genre, and suggests combination with a fairy-mistress legend instinct 
with the sovereignty-motive. And so by turns are marshalled and analyzed Irish 
and English sovereignty stories (Chs. IV, V), the most famous of which, and the 
finest, is the tale told by Chaucer’s Wife of Bath. A final section (Ch. VI) treats 
of the poet’s use and understanding of his story. In sum, of the dissertation: 
it is erudite, exhaustive, and prolix. There is here no concurrence in Francis 
Bacon’s counsel: “to excite the judgment briefly, rather than to inform it 
tediously.” 

More impressive and important than the romance of Thomas is the prophecy 
to which he attends. That prophecy, of course, is rendered after the event but 
—and this is quite crucial to an understanding of it — mere historical narration, 
the illuminating of the past, counts for very little. Indeed, it is the present and 
the future that engross the attention of the poet. Let him write in cloudy lan- 
guage of terrific events: his readers for their part will make ready application 
of all that his seer has to tell. Their application, moreover, will concern not the 
past but the turbulent life they live now. That is why the author elects to 
write in English: his audience is not learned, but popular, credulous. That is 
why the poem is foisted on Thomas, as in the following century the revelations 
of The Pilgrim’s Tale were shamelessly fathered on Chaucer, for Thomas was a 
figure whose name would engender respect. This is not poetry, then, but 
propaganda. And that is why, finally, both Henry VIII, in 1541, and his adver- 
sary, the Church of Rome, some twenty years later, declared anathema the 
writing of prophecy. 

One example of the possibilities inherent in that style of writing will suffice. 
The Scottish ballad, Tam Lin, like Thomas of Erceldoune an animal-transforma- 
tion story with elements of the fairy-mistress legend, details the metamorphosis 
of Tam, who becomes, among other things, an “esk.” Now “esk” or “ask” is 
a common name for the newt or eft in Scotland and northern England. But 
“Ask” is also a family name in that region. Its most famous possessor was that 
unfortunate Robert Aske who headed the abortive rebellion of 1536. Thus 
what seems a laconic transformation story is susceptible of more pertinent, 
which is to say, political, readings. In fact, the author of The Pilgrim’s Tale, 
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written in the late 1530’s, was alive to those alternate readings; he exploited 
them skillfully in exalting the claims of the crown. 

But it is the presence in Thomas of the fall-and-redemption theme, however 
cursory — or rather, almost unconscious — its treatment, that is likely to attract 
most a contemporary reader. Why must the hero submit so entirely, as Thomas 
in following the loathly lady submits, in order that he may be “saved”? The 
answer, in most of these stories, is that a third character, an evil stepmother, 
perhaps, has cast a spell on the heroine, to be exorcised only by the hero’s sub. 
jugation of himself. In other versions, it is the hero’s culpability — the rape he 
commits on a peasant girl — that occasions his subsequent ordeal. Most intrigu- 
ing, however, is the explanation of Griselda’s fall and redemption vouchsafed by 
Chaucer’s Clerk. Griselda, one knows, is guiltless of crime; her fall is a conse- 
quence of the human condition; her redemption the entail of constant behavior, 
of the patience which Prospero offers Alonso, the patience of Thomas which, 


if it be manifest, is more than its own reward. 
RussELt A. FRASER 


Duke University 


THE FLOWERS OF EVIL. By Charles Baudelaire. Translated by William 
Aggeler. (Fresno, California: Academy Library Guild, 1954. xxviii+570 
pages, $6.00.) 


I LAUGH THROUGH TEARS: THE BALLADES OF FRANCOIS VILLON. 
Translated by G. P. Cuttino. (New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. xiv 
+65 pages, $3.50.) 


Villon and Baudelaire were both French and were both poets. Otherwise they 
had little in common. Villon, who was very much a part of his fifteenth century 
world, recorded his earthy observations in a witty and highly polished verse. 
Baudelaire, who seems to have lived in a tortured, introspective world of his 
own, spoke in a richly textured lyricism. Two recent translations — Professor 
Aggeler’s version of the Fleurs du Mal, and Professor Cuttino’s of Villon’s 
ballades — remind us once more of these differences. They also remind us of 
the need to reconsider from time to time some truisms about the art of transla- 
tion that are frequently overlooked or forgotten. 

Despite his tremendous technical achievement (almost impossible to demon- 
strate to those not familiar with the original), Baudelaire has never been popular 
in the English-speaking world. Critics like Enid Starkie may patiently point out 
the “spiritual aspect” of his work, or suggest that one can read in his disillusion- 
ment and cynicism a positive faith in the need for “improving man’s evil na- 
ture.” But Baudelaire still represents to most of us the height of a baroque and 
decadent romanticism which encourages the poet to wallow in a whimpering and 
ineffectual self-pity. For all his blatant carnality, Baudelaire does not face life 
but withdraws from it, losing himself in an abandoned self-indulgence that by 
its very iteration loses force and meaning. Like Poe, whom he greatly admired 
and conscientiously emulated, he created his own private never-never land, a 
kind of hasish-filled room in which it is hard to remain for long without choking, 
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and from which there is no exit except the maison de santé. Even his vivid 
sensual imagery often leaves us unmoved, in part at least because it is so foreign 
to our temperament. The Anglo-Saxon, by and large, is not given to moping 
around in dark corners endlessly extolling in verse the various portions of his 
mistress’ anatomy. Between bouts with the divine passion, he is usually up and 
doing, seriously absorbed in a spot of tea or tennis, or in hauling home the daily 
bread and bacon. That is why Baudelaire’s admirers (and there is an impressive 
list including Eliot, Spender and Auden) still have some explaining to do. 

But Baudelaire presents even more knotty problems to the translator; for his 
genius is essentially lyric, and lyric poetry, depending as it does on tone and 
innuendo created through subtle word music and complex connotations, is 
notoriously hard to render effectively in another language. An extravagant 
preface to Aggeler’s translation by Yves-Gerard Le Dentec (who, the reader is 
told, is a leading Baudelaire authority) claims that Aggeler has both preserved 
the exact meaning and maintained much of the original poetic value as well 
(“de ne jamais tomber au prosaisme”). Were he right, this translation would 
indeed be unique. For example, ténébreuse is given by its cognate, a word which 
is seldom used in English, and the connotations of which are wholly pedantic. 
The use of “correspond” (for se répondent) suggests the classroom even more 
strongly. Probably Aggeler wants to relate the stanza thematically with the 
whole poem; but for the word to have real meaning in this case, the reader must 
be familiar with its etymological sense (co-respond). Further, there is no rhyme 
—although the mood of the original depends largely on this device — and, 
despite the claims of the preface, there is no regular metrical pattern. This 
pedantry and literalness is characteristic of all the other Aggeler translations. 

Sadly, Villon has never had the currency he deserves among English readers. 
Those who were first introduced to him by way of the innocuous and anemic 
versions of Swinburne, Rosetti and Henley were apt to pursue their acquaintance 
no further. Professor Cuttino’s mission is consequently a noble one: to repair 
the harm done to Villon by his previous translators and to present him accu- 
rately and clearly, free from the “stained glass and the flamboyance of the 
pseudo-Gothics.” It :s time that someone tried once more to bring Villon to 
us; for, though he lived five centuries ago, he thought very much as we do and 
he spoke in an idiom that is like ours. What draws us to him still more is the 
contrapuntal note of futility and bitterness and regret that can be heard under- 
neath, even though the wit is always there to restore perspective. There is in 
Villon a compelling antithesis of the temporal and the spiritual; the sinner, it 
appears, is also something of a saint. For all his braggadocio he is still humble, 
still willing to admit that after all he knows very little about his world or about 
himself. 

It is considerably easier to translate Villon than to translate Baudelaire. The 
spirit of Villon’s poetry, the character and the wit and the insight, do not depend 
so heavily on the music of his verse. Nevertheless, a good translation demands 
taste and dexterity, and Professor Cuttino has shown both. He has limited him- 
self to the 38 ballades, and he has done surprisingly well with the highly artificial 
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form. His management of rhyme is so skillful that it is a kind of tour de force 
in itself, though he has, because of the paucity of inflectional endings in English, 
used more than the three rhymes which Villon usually allowed himself for each 
ballade. Further, Cuttino has used a tetrameter line which gives all the liveliness 
of the original. And, whenever the poems require them, he does not avoid the 
four letter Anglo-Saxon equivalents. All this makes for an accurate reproduc. 
tion of Villon, not only in meaning but in spirit. Victorian translators, on the 
other hand, seldom turned down the chance to gild a dandelion. Nothing could 
be less appropriate for Villon, whose idiom was of the streets and alleyways, 
Cuttino’s version sounds like talk, and, what is more, has all the lightness and 


wit of the original. After 500 years, and numerous false starts, Villon has finally 
crossed the channel. ; 


University of Utah 


WituiaM R. Sacer 





HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 
Conducted by 
CLARICE SHORT anp EILEEN S. BARR * 


THE LIBERAL THOUGHT 


“It is in the humanities we discover 
that a man can never be adequately 
understood merely by an examination 
of what he is at any given moment in 
history. He is what he was and what 
he wills to be. He is a being able to 
take the requisite action needed to 
transform the actual by reference to 
the ideal... . 

“One of the recurring problems in 
modern education is the reassessment 
of the humanities. Sometimes this is 
forced upon us from the outside, by 
the criticism of business, vocational or 
technological interests. But more fre- 
quently it stems from the tortured 
consciences of the humanists them- 
selves.” (Neal Klausner, “The Hu- 
manities: Mirrors of Genius,” The 
American Scholar, Winter, 1954-55.) 

Anyone who has anything to do 
with the humanities realizes the “tor- 
tured conscience” of which Klausner 
speaks. The study of the humanities 
stimulates the conscience which pro- 
ceeds to bite the mind and feeling of 
him who feeds it. 


s- + 


SomE CONCLUSIONS 


After four years of collecting, edit- 
ing, summarizing and quoting informa- 
tion about the humanities, I have 
come to several conclusions. The first 
is that there is much going on relevant 
to the humane studies and that this 


* With this issue, Dr. Short concludes four 
years of wide-ranging, thoughtful commentary 
as WHR columnist, and Eileen S. Barr, doc- 
toral candidate in American Studies at the 
University of Utah, takes over. 


brisk activity is not the flurry of a dy- 
ing whale as I once thought it. It is 
simply the thrashing about of an 
aroused one that like Moby Dick is 
ubiquitous and immortal. Once 
thought to be fatally wounded by sci- 
ence, the humanities are now being 
sponsored by scientific and industrial 
organizations. The great scientists like 
Oppenheimer and Einstein are expo- 
nents of the liberal thought and liberal 
feelings that the humanities are sup- 
posed to encourage. The Bell Tele- 
phone Company has recently estab- 
lished an Institute of Humanistic Stud- 
ies for Executives. The College Eng- 
lish Association in April of this year 
announced its Institute for Liberal 
Education and the Executive. The co- 
hosts of the institute were Union Col- 
lege and the General Electric Com- 
pany. 
*% * *% 

Another general conclusion that I 
draw from the evidence which I have 
examined is that the last few years 
have democratized the humanities 
without destroying them. They have a 
toughness of fiber that can survive a 
great deal of handling. Matthew 
Arnold knew that democracy and cul- 
ture were not incompatible. “The men 
of culture are the true apostles of 
equality. The great men of culture are 
those who have had a passion for dif- 
fusing, for making prevail, for carrying 
from one end of society to the other, 
the best knowledge, the best ideas of 
their time.” (Culture and Anarchy, 
1867.) The university scholar or the 
eighth grade graduate of 09 who dusts 
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the public library can both now own 
Plato’s dialogues for thirty-five cents. 
For the same price he can acquire the 
Odyssey or Wuthering Heights. A dis- 
cussion of the Aeneid on radio or a 
dramatization of some of its episodes 
on television probably reaches more 
people than resided in imperial Rome. 
Large numbers of Americans with no 
ulterior motive of impressing the neigh- 
bors come home from a day’s work at 
the office and listen to a recording of 
the works of Mozart or Beethoven. 


* & * 


Although the arts at the present 
time have suffered from international 
tensions which have created some na- 
tional prejudices and national barriers, 
yet the rapidity of communication and 
the development of cheap printing and 
other forms of duplication have per- 
mitted a greater international exchange 
of the arts than was ever possible be- 
fore. Foreign films have convinced 
Americans that countries other than 
their own have a sense of humor and 
an understanding of the human dilem- 
ma. 

A study of the Mexican Cultural 
Bulletin and the Bulletin of the Hu- 
manities Association of Canada has 
convinced me that Mexico and Can- 
ada are intensely concerned with the 
humanities. These countries, always 
exquisitely cultured among a small 
privileged class are now attempting to 
disseminate among their people the 
older cultures of Europe and to de- 
velop and encourage indigenous arts. 


* & 


Perhaps the most important conclu- 
sion that I have come to is that writing 
about the humanities is not enough. 
The exponents of the humanities 
should take their turn at guard duty 


and policing the area devoted to the 
arts, but such work must be only tem- 
porary. There are poems yet to be 
written, pictures to be painted, and 
music to be composed and performed, 
One who believes in the arts must at 
times create something if art is to be 
a living thing. “Eo in antiquam sil- 
vam.” Clarice Short 


* & 


“ARE THE HUMANITIES 
WortH SAvinc?” 


At the Eighth Annual Writers’ 
Conference, University of Utah, Joseph 
Wood Krutch extended his discussion, 
“Are the Humanities Worth Saving?” 
(editorial, Saturday Review, June 4 
and June 11, 1955). Defining humane 
learning as that which has given us a 
body of communication uniting men in 
spirit, “revealing that an inner life is 
something not unique but shared,” and 
that which has created the values we 
live by, Dr. Krutch raised the further 
question, “What kind of humanities 
are worth saving?” Since they affect 
our emotional and moral life, the mov- 
ing picture and television must be con- 
sidered forms of the humanities. But 
they are debased forms which too of- 
ten cannot pass the test of humane art. 
“Unless they present truth in some 
form — and truth which can be got 
nowhere else — the humanities are not 
worth saving.” 

As we near the tenth anniversary of 
Hiroshima Dr. Krutch suggested that 
we consider the ideas that blew up 
with that city. One was the long-held 
conviction that science is the all-suffi- 
cient savior of mankind; the other, the 
belief that science has adequately ex- 
plained — or ever could explain — the 
nature of the universe. With the dis 
appearance of science as the guide and 
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explainer of the world, we may hope 
for a new ascendancy of the human- 
ities. 

% *% * 
“How To HUMANIZE A SCIENTIST” 


There are scattered justifications for 
this hope to be found in the pages of 
current journals: 


“How to Humanize a Scientist,” by 
Milton MacKaye appeared in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, April 23, 1955, 
with this lead: “Too many American 
scientists inhabit a grim ‘practical’ 
world, wise in technology, ignorant of 
human problems. So technical colleges 
are abandoning their disdain of ‘cul- 
tural falderal.’ Now, even at stern 
MIT, you get a helping of poetry and 
philosophy along with atomic re- 
search.” Surprisingly, J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, who has been frequently cited 
as a champion of humane values, is 
here set up as an example of the sci- 
entist once fatally “ignorant of human 
problems.” “Doctor Oppenheimer told 
the Atomic Energy Commission he 
knew nothing of history, economics or 
political science until he was approach- 
ing middle age.” He was “a cloistered 
man whose misled idealism made him, 
in a time of world-wide economic col- 
lapse, naively tolerant of communists 
and some of their ideas.” 

Business Week, May 21, 1955, in 
“A New Kind of Engineer” forecasts 
that the report of a three-year study 
made by a committee of the American 
Society for Engineering Education will 
recommend that one-fifth of the time 
of undergraduate engineering students 
be spent in the humanities and social 
studies. 

The curriculum of the new Air 
Force Academy is described in News- 


week, June 6, 1955. “The heaviest de- 
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partment of study .. . will be the sci- 
entific basis of the air age... . To 
balance these technical studies, the Air 
Academy will give its graduates a de- 
terminedly heavy program in the lib- 
eral arts—twice as much as either 
West Point or Annapolis. In addition 
to a three-year study of the literary 
classics, the Academy may propose a 
fourth-year course in the fine arts. 
Along with the literature program go 
three years of history, leading to a 
fourth-year course in international re- 
lations, and two concentrated years of 
philosophy, including logic and an am- 
bitious second-year psychology course, 
which is a diversified study of human 
relations.” 
*% *% * 


KRUTCH ON THOREAU 


Teaching at the summer session of 
the University of Utah, Joseph Wood 
Krutch performed what he calls “the 
extrapolation of Thoreau” into our 
day. Each age has its special faith, says 
Dr. Krutch, and whereas to nineteenth 
century New England Thoreau’s re- 
jection of the idea that the chief end 
of man was to do good to others may 
have been his most heretical doctrine, 
to us Thoreau’s most shocking blas- 
phemy may be that against the ma- 
chine — for, “If we have a religion it 
is possibly worship of the machine — 
don’t we act as if it were the most 
important thing in the world?” 

As Dr. Krutch sees it, Thoreau’s 
“blasphemy” is three-fold. The ma- 
chine is a toy; for example, it furnishes 
means of communicating more quickly 
and traveling more rapidly which we 
enjoy without stopping to consider 
what it is worthwhile to say and where 
it is worthwhile to go. Furthermore, as 
Thoreau foresaw, we have come to be 
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ruled by machines. We tend them, 
but we do not control them. That “all 
will at length ride somewhere, in next 
to no time, and for nothing; but .. . 
when the smoke is blown away... it 
will be perceived that a few are riding, 
but the rest are run over,” has become 
literally true in the age of the auto- 
mobile. And finally, Thoreau would 
question whether the ends to which 
machines are directed — production of 
abundance and saving of labor — are 
even worth reaching. Instead of the 
simplification to reduce needs, advo- 
cated by Thoreau, our society is based 
upon the multiplication of needs 
whereby luxuries become necessities. 
In securing these “necessities” man is 
subjected to robot labor at machines 
which so stultifies him that leisure be- 
comes a burden, to be spent at passive 
entertainment supplied by other ma- 
chines. Much more than the inhabi- 
tants of Concord, we would appear to 
Thoreau “to be doing penance in a 
thousand remarkable ways.” 


* * x 
PRESIDENT PUSEY ON THE HUMANITIES 


In his annual report for 1953-54, 
President Nathan M. Pusey of Harvard 
University included the following para- 
graph on the role of the humanities 
in higher education: 

“The Humanities hold a central 
position in liberal education. In a 
sense, all subjects deserve a place in a 
liberal curriculum only as they partake 
in at least some degree of the goals of 
humane scholarship. But a college in 
which the studies traditionally called 
Humanities are weak runs the risk of 
being less liberal than it should; for our 
full humanity is best quickened and 
developed through imaginative grasp 
of the subtler experiences of individu- 
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als as revealed through arts and letters, 
The chief aim of undergraduate edy- 
cation is to discover what it means to 
be a man. A college will be strong 
therefore only where those studies 
flourish whose principal value is to 
arouse such awareness and where they 
are taught with charm and vigor, and 
win respect.” (School and Society, 
April 30, 1955.) 
* * * 


Notes ON ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM 


Teachers and students of the liberal 
arts may have been provoked by the 
anti-intellectualism of the last few 
years into wondering who would de- 
fend them while they were defending 
the humanities. That both defense and 
attack may come from within the 
ranks is revealed by the recent com- 
ments of a historian and some soci- 
ologists. “Intellectuals and Other Peo- 
ple,” by Merle Curti (The American 
Historical Review, January, 1955), ana- 
lyzes the paradox that “Americans 
have had faith in the rational, but at 
the same time have tended to be sus 
picious of the life of reason.” The 
causes of this suspicion have been 
fundamentalist religion, utilitarianism 
on the frontier and in American busi- 
ness, and demagoguery in American 
politics. Education has failed to com- 
bat the latter, for “It is clear that 
Americans have not been taught to 
understand what critical thinking is.” 

The analysis by David Riesman and 
Nathan Glazer in “Intellectuals and 
the Discontented Classes” (Partisan 
Review, Winter, 1955) is so pessimistic 
that it nearly constitutes an attack. 
Employing such phrases as “the loss of 
initiative by intellectuals” and “the de- 
cline of enthusiasm and vitality among 
the liberal intellectuals” it suggests that 
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the gap between the two groups is 
well-nigh unbridgeable, or at least that 
the intellectuals are making little effec- 
tive effort to reach across the chasm. 
In “Social Class and American In- 
tellectuals’ (AAUP Bulletin, Winter, 
1954-55) Milton M. Gordon offers 
some comfort with his opinion that 
“the general status of the intellectual 
is high” and with this quotation from 
Jacques Barzun: “In the public eye the 
man of art and the man of thought 
have achieved status. We think we are 
riding a wave of anti-intellectualism 
because certain such men are attacked; 
the fact is that they are attacked be- 
cause they have become important.” 


% % * 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Should Congress, as President Eisen- 
hower proposes, set up a Federal Ad- 
visory Commission on the Fine Arts to 
size up the situation and recommend 
a program? The Russians, who picture 
us as gum-chewing barbarians, are 
sending singers, dancers, actors, musi- 
cians, and art exhibitions all over Eu- 
rope and Latin America. Last year we 
made a small start in competition by 
sending (with USIA support) Porgy 
and Bess to Europe, Jose Limon and 
his dance group to Latin America, and 
the violinist Isaac Stern to Iceland. Al- 
though between 1947 and 1953 no 
traveling shows of American paintings 
went abroad, nearly a dozen exhibi- 
tions have recently gone on _ tour. 
(When, if ever, the U.S. Information 
Agency is going to get around to ex- 
hibiting our humanistic scholarship is 
another matter.) Although bills to 
create some kind of government fine 
arts agency have been introduced in 
nearly every session of Congress since 
1877, many artists and art organiza- 





tions have opposed this, fearing domi- 
nation even in subsidies. Meanwhile, 
Berlin spends $1,000,000 annually on 
art, Milan $3,000,000 (mostly on op- 
era); the Italian government spends 
$3,000,000, Great Britain $1,400,000; 
Denmark spends $800,000 for Copen- 
hagen’s Royal Theatre, with its dra- 
matic school; and many other nations 
provide considerable subsidies. The 
whole problem is one to which Ameri- 
can humanists can hardly be indiffer- 
ent. 
* * * 
STUDIES OF THE Far East 


One of the country’s most urgent 
present-day needs is an infinitely better 
understanding of the Far East — its 
cultures, history, traditions and phi- 
losophy. With this problem in mind, 
the Columbia University Press dis- 
closed recently that it plans the prep- 
aration and publication of translations 
of many of the key documents of Ori- 
ental history —hitherto available to 
only a scattering of scholars who could 
translate and at the same time under- 
stand these complex Far Eastern ma- 
terials. Charles G. Proffitt, director of 
the Press, said the publication of the 
Oriental works will be made possible 
over a five-year period by a grant of 
$100,000 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. 

“In spite of current widespread aca- 
demic interest in Oriental affairs on 
the part of both students and teach- 
ers,” declared Mr. Proffitt, “there is a 
desperate lack of scholarly materials 
on the Far East. The teacher who does 
not have a command of the Oriental 
languages — and what teacher is fluent 
in all —is almost entirely cut off from 
the written record of Far Eastern civili- 
zations.” 
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The Far Eastern series will come 
under the editorship of a board which 
has been in existence at Columbia for 
more than forty years and which has 
supervised the translations of over fifty 
vital historic documents from the 
Western world. The editor-in-chief of 
this board is Jacques Barzun, professsor 
of History at Columbia. This Western 
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series, known as “Records of Civiliza. 
tion: Sources and Studies,” is edited by 
members of the History Department at 
the University and will be used as a 
pattern for the Oriental project. The 
Columbia University Press has pro- 
vided the costs of the publication of 
the Western series. 


female pheasants must think 
they are quite superior 

at avoiding gunshot -- 

they fly up just as the males do 
their flight does not suddenly fail 


those with special privilege 
special protective fences 
of custom or permission 
must wonder how it is 


others fall 


success being so easy 
product of indirection 
an ofthand gesture 


they are female pheasants 
so really clever in flight 
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